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From 
The 


Edueational Center... 


rpvie cover of this issue of the JourNauL shows the Pioneers Lounge in the 

| beautiful new Educational Center. In naming this lounge, the Board of 
Directors had in mind the thousands of women who have been members of this 
(Association since 1882 and who have been pioneers not only in higher education 
for women but in every activity in which women have increasingly engaged. 

I recall a citation to pioneers “whose character was shaped in the mold of 
necessity the pattern of which has been lost.”” This may have been true of those 
pioneers who opened up this country, though I doubt it, but it is certainly not 
true of women. As citizens of the twentieth century, women are still pioneering; 
their characters are shaped not only in the mold of necessity but in that of 
inevitability and the pattern is still being forged. 

There is confusion about the role of women in today’s world, but more and 
more women are seeking to define their roles and to appraise the values they 
seek in life. Certain fundamental concepts underlie this quest and appraisal 

Some of these concepts are the importance of the individual in a free world; 
the fact that knowledge has a value in itself and that education, especially 
higher education, increases the opportunities of the individual to find a plac 
in society and to contribute to it; the obligation to help others achieve the goals 
in life which we want for ourselves; tie belief that there can be a reasonable 
and just solution of all problems by peaceful means rather than by force; the 
acceptance of change as a normal aspect of life. 

These concepts are not new ideas to the members of AAUW. We have always 
believed in the importance of the individual, in aiding others to achieve higher 
goals, and in the individual’s obligation to society. 

These are some of the thoughts that have come to mind as I have wandered 
through this Educational Center. I have paused in the Pioneers Lounge and 
reflected on the hopes and dreams of the seventeen women in the Rood panels. 
I have sat in the Board Room and thought of the actions that. would be taken 
there. I have walked through the Library and the Records Office. I have stopped 
to chat with Program Associates and I have come at last to the beautiful 
President’s Office. As I have stood at my window looking out across the Poto- 
mac, I have thought of the women who have preceded me in this high office. 
May I as President and all of us as members commit ourselves anew to the 
policies and program of this Association, which we strive to develop in keeping 
with its purpose 


0} Litrs— & Gisx afar 





Schools or Edueation: 


An American Dilemma 


BY LESTER J. WALDMAN 


TATIONAL introspection is currently the 
\ vogue in America. The “national 
purpose,” the cold war, juvenile delin- 
quency, and desegregation have, each in 
ils own way, sparked the process of self- 
eXamination. Too often the inquiries Con- 
clude that the fact 
that “the future is not what it used to be.” 

Surely one part of our social structure 


our difficulties lie in 


where the future isn’t what it used to be is 
the training and preparing of our children 
Much is being written and there is more 
discussion and probing than ever before 
about whether or not America has a coImn- 
mitment to train its children effectivel) 
The inevitable conclusion is that there is 
such commitment. But the nature of the 
commitment is what puzzles citizen and 
educator alike. 

Is the commitment to schools, or is it to 


education? 


The author 
a id Plann 
ot BD nai 


intere 


s National Director of Organization 
ing for the inti-Defamation League 
Brith. In this article, 


sled in 


he speaks as a 


schools. educat on, and na- 
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It takes no delicate antennae to furnish 
the answer. America’s commitment is to 
better and more schooling. 

In definition of school, those holding this 
view have been precise. They mean the 
physical structures in which learning takes 
place and the supplying of funds to main- 
tain them. The needs of schools are visible 
needs. An average citizen can see, or at 
least visualize, buildings, science labora- 
auditoria, gymnasia, cafeterias, 


athletic fields, and parking lots. When the 


communities’ needs for these are satisfied, 


tories, 


they are there to be seen. Their virtues 
are tangible. 

And in the definition of schooling, too, 
we have witnessed precision. The amount 
of schooling ts of the essence: The le ngth of 
the ex posure of young peo ple to the educa- 
tional routine, on all levels. 

Before the National 
for Better Schools ceased its operation in 
1959, its President, Henry Toy, Jr., ana- 


Citizens Council 


lyzed the statistics involved in America’s 
commitment to schooling. They show that 
America is sending two and a half times 
as many of its children to school and col- 
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children stay in school half again as long. 


lege as were sent sixty years ago 
It further appears that teachers’ salaries 
are thirteen and a half times what they 
were sixty years ago and in terms of pur- 
chasing power almost eight times. 


The Population Explosion 


When we look at National 


Product, we find America spends almost 


our Gross 
three times as much on schooling as in 
1900. We spend more than twice as much 
of our Gross National Product on schools 
in 1960 as we did in 1946. One reason is 
the sheer physical presence of children 
beating on the schoolhouse doors. They, 
part of the National 
the domestic population ex- 


too, are a Gross 
Product 
plosion. 

Credit, too, in the awakening to our 
needs must be given to the efforts of vol- 
untary organizations, of which the Ameri 
can Association of University Women is 
one, and especially to the National Citi- 
Better Schools and its 
predecessor, the National Citizens Com- 
Public Schools, to the 


hundreds of state and local groups they 


zens Council for 
mission for the 


helped organize, and to the co-operation 
of the Advertising Council and the mass 
media. 

The crisis for schooling has at least been 
partially resolved, despite obstruction 
from pressure groups with dubious moti- 
vations, who both on the national scene 
and in the local community have raised 
the old shibboleths of Kee p taxes down and 
Federal aid means Federal control. 

What about America’s commitment to 
education the rather than the 
means in helping children develop? This 
commitment is far weaker, far more gen- 


end 


eralized. A school system is adequate only 
if it is able to satisfy the educational goals 
of the community. Too often these are 
established by a principle of compromise. 
Each faction wants its own objectives in- 
cluded and weary educators and school 
boards settle for a potpourri that includes 
a little of each. 
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Our devotion to schooling and our far 
less developed devotion to education can 
mean little until we are able to establish 
clearly, both in the nation and in the 
school district, our educational aims. Until 
we can agree on these, neither the build- 
ings we create to house pupils nor the 
methods and subjects we select to train 
them can serve an effective purpose. 

Many hoped that the White 


Conference on Education in 


House 
1955 would 
do just that. Now, five years later, we 
know that this was a conference on school- 
ing and not on education. 

Among its reported goals were “taking 
care of the mentally and physically handi- 
capped, physical education, and health 
services, international relations and driver 
training.”’ Instead of an analysis of needs 
and the means necessary to provide for 
them, we received a syncretic listing of all 
good things. As described by William 
Shannon, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional School Board Association, the con- 
clusion seemed to be that “the public 
schools should do everything for all of the 
children of all of the people that the 
home, the church, and the community 
failed to do.” 


The Killian Report 


Gaining few answers from the White 


House Conference report, the interested 
citizen turned to the Killian Report. By 
this time, Mr. Rickover had spoken. Now 
the Admiral had an admirable document 
to buttress his position of science uber 
alles. ‘The Killian group concluded, in 
effect, that a citizen cannot possibly fulfill 
his role in the nation without an intelligent 
understanding of scientific issues and, to 
sweeten the dish, it stressed what it called 
“the humanizing aspects of science.” 

To be sure, there are four identifiable 
goals cited. These include recognition of 
intellectual achievement, reward of com- 
petent teaching, and development of indi- 
vidual talents. All of the emphasis, how- 
ever, is on the fourth: Understanding of 


the advances of science and technology. 
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There is insistence that schools eliminate 


all frills, that teachers no longer be per- 


mitted to lag behind scientific develop- 
ments. There is no recognition that 
teachers of science are teachers, not scien- 
tists. There is no concession to the fact 
that primary and secondary level teaching 
does not produce specialists, but only 
educates young people who will later be- 
come specialists. 

The end is 
Here, at 
national 


“specialists in every field.” 
formula: Take the 
the moment, reduce 
them to national purposes, and revamp 


last, is a 
needs of 


education to meet these purposes. 

But the formula has been tried before. 
A generation ago, the national needs were 
related to the expansion of industry. Then 
the industrialists tried to put education 
into that mold. By the time the arguments 
waned and the attempt had been repulsed, 
National 


reasonable to 


the question was moot 
had And it is 


assume that they will change again, long 


needs 
changed. 


before the single-minded science pleaders 
win their cause. 

Another set of goals has been available 
for a long time without benefit of an ex- 
plosive report. These are the generalized 
the traditionalists. While their 
assault is not frontal, it is less than a new 


ones of 


set of aims. It is, rather, a re-emphasis of 
the and = glorified 
when our needs were those of a pioneer 
nation. Those who reject them call them 
a “return to the. three R’s’’; those who 
plead for them relate them to the scho- 


elementals we used 


lastic and academic tradition. 


The Pursuit of Excellence 


The newest examination of our national 
goals is the Special Project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund and is entitled The 
Pursuit of Excellence. Here emphasis is 
not on education, but on individual ex- 
The report that 
education identifies and develops excel- 


cellence. recognizes 
lence, but it holds such efforts as processes 
and not values. It contends that the value 
always has been, is, and will be human 
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excellence. The study faces frankly the 
conflict between equalitarian doctrine 
and education to develop individual dif- 
ferences. It “*excellence’’ as the 
end product of ability, motivation, and 
character. We must 
nurturing the man of 
evil beliefs. 

Who shall determine what shall be the 
goals of American education? As the tug- 


defines 


into 
and 


lured 
talent 


not be 


great 


o’-war goes on, rope grips are seized by 
educators, educationists, citizens, scien- 
tists, and TV 


admirals, industrialists, 


commentators. 


We Reject 


We reject the classroom teacher as arbiter, 
because her vista is limited and she can- 
not relate her segment to the whole. We 
reject the principal and superintendent, 
because they administrators, 
whelmed by the business and public rela- 
tions aspects of their jobs. We reject the 
school board member, because he 


are over- 


is too 
frequently a political appointee, or elected 
without background and training. We 
reject the educationist, because he is too 
far removed from the We 
reject the admirals because of their myo- 


classroom. 


pia, the businessman because of special 
interests. 

We shall probably continue to establish 
our goals for American education in the 
same way we always have, by a process of 
amalgam inh whi th all of the wishes of all 
of the citizens spin, cancel, and solidify 
And as 


decisions 


our citizens are 


Our 


processes will rise in ratio to the rise in 


wise, so our 


will be educational 


wise. 
our values. 

“Meanwhile back at the school” ther 
are “the kids.”” No small part of the stand 
ards of our educational system are set by 
them. Their personal interrelationships 
and their relationships with their teachers 
are vast factors that professional educa 
tors who see the classroom as a microscope 
slide are likely to forget. The drives, or 
lack of drive, of these millions of children 
play an important role. 





lf our schools are must re- 
member that in 


every parent knows 


nh Crisis, we 
moments of crisis, as 
(and perhaps, prop- 
admits), our children 


erly, only grudgingly 


can be wise, reliable, and perceptive. 
There is a story which ts perhaps true, 
perhaps apocryphal. In a_ border-state 


city, desegregating on a grade a year basis, 
the opening of the fall semester was the 
fateful day for the grade. ‘The 
parents of one had 
pared her for this traumatic experience. 


With her notebook, 


lunchbag, she bounced out of the 


second 
seven-vear-old pre- 
new pencils, and 


family 


car that had brought her to school in the 
At three o'clock, 


her mother 


crispness of the morning. 


in the warming afternoon sun, 


oe is 
ness t * {Ett o 


| 


Yesterday and Today in Washington 


asked the important question: 


picked her up. Unwilling to force tension, 
she chatted about everything else on the 
Finally, at the kitchen table 
with cake and milk spread out, Mother 
**How did 


ride home. 


it go in school?”’ 
There 


next to me all 


The answer came sharp: * Was a 
little Negro girl 


day.” 


sitting 
The constriction in the mother’s throat 
was like a paralysis. She forced out the 
What happened?” 


both so scared that we 


next question. 7 
“We were 


hands all day.” 


held 


In fulfilling our commitment to educa- 
tion, we who are no longer children had 


better learn to hold hands too. 





BY DOROTILY KOCHI PIERCE 


Your National Capital: 


Convention City Choice 


WO MEN Washington 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant — were charged 
by the United States Congress in 1790 
with a great historic responsibility: To 
carve from wilderness and marshes along 
the Potomac ‘a whole Federal City,” 
which, the fathers said, “should be as it 
were, building of which the 
streets should be passages, the public edi- 


George and 


one great 
fices the halls, and the private ones the 
rooms.” 

“Make no little plans.” Thus Major 
L’Enfant, a French military engineer, 
cautioned President Washington as they 
rode horseback one misty morning across 
the Tiber Creek at the foot of Jenkins 
Hill. Reining in his L’ Enfant 
pointed toward the top of the eighty-three- 
foot-high hill, designating that the Capi- 
tol of the embryo United States should 
stand on this “pedestal waiting for a mon- 
ument.” 


horse, 


L’Enfant, who preceded Lafayette into 
the Revolutionary War by one month, 
had written President Washington asking 
to be employed as the designer of “the 
Capital of this vast Empire.” Called by 
some “The Mad Frenchman,” because he 


Dorotuy Kocu Pierce, a College Park (Ma.! 
Branch member, is on the staff of the NEA 
Journal. This year she is branch representative 
on the Maryland State Division Nominating 
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half the 
wide streets and avenues, he visualized 


wanted more than ground for 
broad vistas, cascading fountains, and 
monumental structures for the new Fed- 
eral city, the first national capital ever to 
be established in an undeveloped area. 

Today, from L’Enfant’s grave and 
monument on the front lawn of the Custis- 
Lee Mansion in Arlington, we can look 
down across the Potomac into this same 
area and see there the results of making 
“no little plans’’: One of the most beauti- 
ful cities in the world, a panorama of na- 
tional monuments and Federal buildings 
interlaced with tree-lined 
broad open spaces. 


streets and 


City of Trees 


The skyline of the city of Washington, 
which is coextensive with the District of 
Columbia, is dominated by the Capitol 
dome and is not scarred with industrial 
trappings and skyscrapers, or soot-filled 
air. Situated in a natural amphitheater, 
in which the elevation ranges from zero 
to four hundred feet, the city covers an 
area of sixty-nine square miles. **‘Washing- 
ton”’ has come to mean also a 1488-square- 
mile metropolitan area including the sub- 
urbs of Maryland and Virginia, which 
spill over onto the hills on all sides of the 
capital city. 


re 





Long noted as a “city of trees,’ Wash 
ington has more tree-lined streets, with 
the exception perhaps of Buenos Aires, 
than any other city in the world. Not 
counting the many miles around its nu- 
merous parks and squares, six hundred 
miles of its city streets are bordered with 
elms, ginkgoes, Oriental planes, pin oaks, 
red oaks, maples, and other species. 

The city’s parks, covering 6909 acres, 
include five major ones and seven hun- 
dred others, with areas of a few hundred 
square feet up to twenty acres each. In 
them are ninety-five statues. The largest 
park, Rock Creek, stretches in unspoiled 
beauty through eighteen hundred acres in 
the Northwest section. 

Following L’Enfant’s design, Washing- 
ton is divided into sectors Northwest, 
Southwest, Northeast, Southeast by 
North Capital, South Capital, and East 
Capital Streets and, on the west, the Mall. 
All these dividing lines converge on Capi- 
tol Hill. One can never say to any of the 
city’s nine thousand taxicab drivers “10th 
and G” without adding the sector desig- 
nation, since there is the likelihood of a 
choice of four such spots. Streets running 
north and south are numbered and those 


east and west are lettered. 


Network of Avenues 


Over this checkerboard, L’Enfant laid a 
network of diagonal avenues named for 
the states and branching out from circles 
and squares like spokes from a wheel. 
lhese were to be, and are, quick means of 
communication from one end of the city 
to another. 

Washington’s central business district 
is north of Pennsylvania Avenue between 
Seventh and Fifteenth Streets Northwest. 
In a rectangle in approximately this same 
area, roughly two miles by one, mostly 


south of the avenue between the Capitol 
and the White House, are located central 
executive, legislative, and judicial offices 


of government. The Pentagon, just across 
the Potomac, is one exception to this cen- 
tral grouping and many Federal agencies, 


“ey 


oe 


bureaus, and other installations are now 
located in suburban Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, 

The District of Columbia is a Federal 
district, not a state. Congress governs 
the city and the President appoints lead- 
ing city officials, including the three com- 
missioners heading the city. 

Residents have voted in only one na- 
tional election, in November 1800, just 
one month before Congress officially 
moved into the new Capitol. 

In 1955, citywide party primary elec- 
tions were authorized by Congress. The 
Kighty-sixth Congress last year passed a 
resolution for a twenty-third amendment 
to the Constitution which would enable 
District 
dent 
ment must be ratified within seven years 
by thirty-eight of the fifty states (see 
page 107 and “Suffrage for the District of 
Columbia,” by Virginia Kinnaird, March 
1958 JouRNAL). 

Preliminary figures for 1960 
place the population at 763,956, or 4.8 
percent than the 1950 count. The 
entire metropolitan region figures show 
1,968,572 34.5 
percent in the past decade. The most re- 
markable increase is in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, where the 1960 population is up 
166.2 percent. 


voters to cast ballots for Presi- 


and Vice-president. This amend- 


census 
less 


residents, an increase of 


Washington is a city of professional and 
white collar workers in which one in three 
employed persons work for the govern- 
ment. The greatest source of industrial 
income is in the printing and publishing 
industry. Hundreds of magazines and 
journals are produced in Washington, 
many by the scores of national organiza- 
tions located in the city. Second is the 
food-processing industry (dairy and meat 
products and soft drinks). There is also 
the enormous business of taking care of 
the seven million tourists, including 300,- 
000 conventioneers, who come to Wash- 
ington each year from the United States 
and foreign countries. 

Washington is a cosmopolitan city. 
More than seventy nations send their rep- 
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resentatives to embassies, chanceries, and 
legations located chiefly on Embassy 
Row, on or near Massachusetts Avenue. 
Each embassy is a little unit of that na- 
tion’s art and customs in our land. In the 
spring, the embassies are open to the 
public for special tours. The diplomatic 
corps includes more than twenty-five 
thousand people. On Embassy Row too is 
the only Mosque and Islamic Center in 
America. 

Washington is ofien termed “The City 


of Good-bys,” because of its mobile popu- 


lation. The many facets of this city’s per- 


sonality are derived from the mixture of 
National 


hometowners 


its citizens: and international 
from the north, 
south, east, and west corners of the United 
States, plus that rarity the native Wash- 
ingtonian. 
One finds 


cilities 


{5 . . 
ngures; 


the national capital’s fa- 


schools, libraries, parks — un- 


matched anywhere in the nation. Its 
higher education attractions include ten 
150 lesser 


schools beyond the high school. More than 


major colleges and there are 


two hundred libraries, many of them spe 


cialized, are scattered throughout the 


city. The Library of Congress alone con- 
tains thirty-five million items. The capi 
tal city’s art centers include the National 
Gallery of Art 
arts), the Freer Gallery 
East, and India collections), 


Memorial Gallery 


( orcoran Gallery 


masterpieces and graphic 
Far East, Near 
the Phillips 
modern art), and the 
American art). 


Pre-Broadway Tryouts 


Lines and scenes in a production may 
change from night to night in the city’s 
oldest existing theater, the National, built 
in 1835. Here many shows are given pre- 
Broadway tryouts by New York City pro- 
ducers. The Arena Stage is noted for pro- 
ductions in the round; Constitution Hall 
for visiting artists, orchestras, and theater 
groups; and the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theatre, in its S\ lvan setting in Rock Creek 
Park, for ballets, 


operettas, and jazz concerts. 


Broadway musicals, 
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Free chamber music may be enjoyed at 
the National Gallery, the Phillips Memo- 
rial Gallery, and, with a slight service 
charge, at the Library of Congress audi- 
torium. In the summertime, Defense De- 
partment bands give free open-air con- 
certs at the Watergate on the Potomac. 

Among the more than four hundred 
churches in the city and twelve hundred 
in the metropolitan area are many national 
religious centers. The Metropolitan Me- 
morial Methodist Church, the oldest na- 
tional church in the District, was estab- 
lished in 1852. The Protestant Episcopal 
Washington Cathedral on Mount Saint 
Alban will be 


when it is completed. 


the world’s sixth largest 


City With a Future 


Looking down Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
city’s key street, one is forever reminded 
of the historic past, vel thinks about its 
future destiny 

The nation’s capital Was a “sprawling, 
when, ith December 
1800, 137 government clerks and leading 
officials of the Department of State, War, 
the Treasury , the Nay Vs and the Post Of 
fice moved here from Philadelphia. Adams 
was the first 


muddy shack town” 


President to move into the 
President’s House (which was not called 
“The White House” until after it 
painted following burning by the British 
in 1814). 


While it was emerging from the forests 


was 


and swamps, Eastern newspapers derided 
Washington as “The City of Magnificent 
Distances,” because of the wide spaces be 

Even in 1870, 
it was still referred to as “The City of 
Mud and Dust.” Jefferson had tried to do 
something about 


tween houses and buildings 


Pennsylvania Avenue, 
on which rowboats were sometimes used, 
by dividing the avenue into three lanes 
with four rows of bordering Lombardy, 
poplar trees. After his second inaugural 
address at the Capitol, he was followed 
down this avenue to “The Palace”’’ and 
thus was initiated the custom of the in- 
augural parades. 





The first great expansion was during the 
Civil War, when Lincoln saw the Statue 
of Freedom raised to the top of the re- 
cently finished Capitol dome. Expansions 
came at the time of World War Land again 
during the depression of the thirties, when 
Coolidge fostered a plan of spending ten 
million dollars yearly for public buildings. 


World’s Leading Capital 
With World War II came an expansion 


that has continued into the °50’s and ’60’s 
to make Washington the world’s leading 
capital. Present and projected plans call 
for redevelopment of 580 acres in the 
southwest section as well as in two other 
areas; a 9800-acre jet airport, Dulles In- 
ternational; and a seventy-five million- 
dollar National Cultural Center near 
AAUW’s new Educational Center. Zoning 
limitations of 130 feet height for buildings, 
none of which must compete with the 
Capitol dome, disguise a building boom in 
office buildings in a city where structures 
must be bulky rather than high. 


1 Magic haleidoscope 


Whether one comes to Washington by car 
or bus, by boat from Baltimore or Nor- 
folk, by air to the National Airport, three 
and one half miles from downtown, or by 
train into Union Station near the Capitol, 
the best way to see the multitude of at- 
tractions in and around Washington is to 


plot out areas for sightseeing. Suggestions 
are found on pages 78-79. 

And all these are part of the magic 
hometown kaleidoscope that is Washing- 
ton: Flags flying above Senate and House 
chambers when Congress is in active ses- 
sion; spring pansies in Lafayette Park and 
early blooming pink-tinted magnolias at 
near-by “Eighteenth and Penn’’; parades 
for royalty, for safety patrols, and for 


presidents; the strip of liquid copper glow 


across the Potomac as the sun drifts be- 
hind the Arlington hills; native costumes 
seen on the streets; the columns and more 
columns and the carved quotations on the 
buildings; the President’s Christmas tre« 
and the Pageant of Peace; the Yoshino 
cherry blossoms along the Tidal Basin: 
John’s bell in the 
famous “Church of the Presidents”; the 
night and the 
searchlight-ilhuminated Capitol dome and 
that bright obelisk the Washington Monu 
ment. 

As the 


Bry ce said: 


the ringing of Saint 


approach from the air 


English ambassador James 


What you want [in Washington] is to have 


which from 
Maine, Texas, Florida, Arkansas, or Oregon 
can admire as being something finer and 
more beautiful than he 


a city every one who comes 


had ever dreamed 
of before; something which makes him even 
more proud to be an American. 


So this is the city to which we will wel- 
come you in June: Your capital city! 


In the Educational Center, the Treasurer's Office is connected by 
folding doors with the Controller's office (see page 76) 





EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER NOTES 


T7E ARE measured by the artistry of our 
W setting as well as by its efficiency and 
flexibility,” writes Henrietta Thompson 
of the Building Planning Committee. ** We 
knew that the furnishings of the Educa- 
tional Center must be co-ordinated with 
the interior and exterior architecture of 
the building. It was our expressed desire 
to use whatever was suitable and in good 
from the old building. Thus 
sentiment 


condition 
thrift 


when decisions were made, as they do in 


and played their part 
the lives of most women. 

“The Pioneers Lounge on the first floor 
is large and wedge-shaped, with a curved 


glass 


thermo-pane wall. [t was planned 
for many uses. A member may drop in to 
join a friend there. Committees may meet 
there. 

“Dominating this room the hand- 


mahogany 


are 
Pre TESS 2 
John 


picting seventeen notable women leaders 


some ~ Pioneers in 


yanels, carved by Rood, and de- 
| : 


of the past. The pane ls are set in a reddish- 
The 


planned to harmonize with and, at 


brown brick wall furnishings are 
the 
same time, be subordinate to, the panels. 
Rust, brown, beige, and terra cotla tones 
are found in a handsome wall-to-wall rug 
made to order for the unusually shaped 
floor, in sectional sofas, and in several 
chairs. Shades of gray-blue in the leather 
chairs repeat the color of the tiles used in 
the soffit of the adjoining passageway. The 
furniture is contemporary design. 

**Glass 


sheer line Ih. 


curtains are off-white 
At night, the curtains will be 


draw 
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drawn back to show the lighted Rood 


panels. 

“Table lamps, plante rs, and ashtray s of 
carved porcelain and stoneware were cus 
tom designed and serve as distinctive 
accents 
from Virginia 


“A member entering 


Avenue will walk through a glassed-in 


passageway with interesting planting to 
She will note pink and gray 
marble walls the 


cheerful colors of cinnamon, brown, and 


the right. 
In the dining room are 
blue used in the upholstery of comfortable 
The 
topped tables contrast with the 
finish of the the 


stripes of brown and beige in the dining 


stack chairs. chairs and formica- 

walnut 
west wall and irregular 
room rug. 

“Printed linen draperies with a large 
rust-colored motif repeat the design of the 
solar screen just outside and are milium- 
lined. The same motif is used on place 


mats designed by Mrs. Gerald Little.” 


One Hundred Percent Branches 


Among the One Hundred Percent Branches 
which reached their goal before the Oc- 
tober JouRNAL went to press were Palm 
Beach County, Fla., Bloomfield, N-J., 
and Olympia, Wash. 

Branches which have reached their 
goals since the October JouRNAL went to 
press are Middletown, Conn.; Nampa, 
Idaho; Carrollton, Ill.; Noblesville and 
Vincennes, Ind.; Attleboro, Mass.; York 
Me.; Hillsdale, Monroe, 


County, and 


id 








Mount Pleasant, Mich.; Marshall, Minn.; 
Raytown and Warrensburg, Mo.; Moun- 
tain Lakes, N.J.; Van Wert, Ohio, and 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Special Gifts 


As we go to press, the Educational Cen- 
ter Building Fund Committee reports 
that AAUW has raised $1,259,468 toward 
its $1,500,000 goal. “Special Givers” in- 
clude the following Donors (contributing 


five hundred dollars or more) and Bene- 


factors (one thousand dollars or more): 


President's Office in the 


new Educational Center 


Donors: Miss Emma Bird, Mrs. Paul F. 
Switz, Mrs. Shirley Wyatt 


Benefactors: Dr. Ethel M. Barber, Mrs. 
Charles Concordia, The First 
vania Banking and Trust Company 


Pennsy]l- 


Other gift categories are Pioneer, gifts of 
fifty to a hundred dollars, Builder, gifts 
of a hundred to five hundred dollars, and 
Patron, gifts of five thousand dollars or 


more. (See also page 113.) 


The Controller's Off 


for committee meetings 


e doubles in brass 





Memorandum on 


Slate of Nominees 


The Nominations an- 
nounces the following slate, to be voted on 
at the June convention: 


First Vice-president: Dr. Elizabeth S. 
May, Massachusetts. Former Fellowships 
Program Chairman 


Committee on 


Recording Secretary: Mrs. Carl Branden- 
fels, Oregon State President 

Mrs. Brotherhood, 
Maryland. Member Advisory Committee 
on Financial Policy 


Treasurer: Francis 


Middle Atlantic Regional V ice-pres ident: 
Mrs. Herbert W. Anderson, Pennsylvania. 
Present North Atlantic incumbent 
Northeast Central Regional Vice-president: 
Mrs. George E. Bailey, State 
President 


[linois 


Southwest Central Regional Vice-president: 
Dr. Gladys Hicks 
Present incumbent 
North Pacific Regional Vice-president: 
Dr. Marion Fish Cox, Washington. Pres- 
ent incumbent ‘ 


Newman, Missouri. 


Detailed biographical data and pictures 
will be published in the March issue of the 
Jot RNAL. See also News and Notes. 


Tentative Convention Calendar 


Here, for your consideration and planning 

and subject to that ever-necessary cau 
tionary proviso “tentative” are day- 
by-day plans for our coming convention 
in Washington, which will feature the 
In Keeping With Our Purpose.” 
In May, a final draft of planning will be 


published. 


theme “* 


MonpAyY MORNING SESSION. 
from the D.C. District Commissioners, 
the South Atlantic Regional Vice-presi 
dent, and official representatives of the 


Maryland and Virginia Divisions and the 


Greetings 
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Convention 


D.C. Branch. Introduction of the Parlia- 
mentarian and timekeepers. After the re- 
port of the Convention Committee and 
voting on rules, the Convention Program 
Committee will present the week’s pro- 
gram for official adoption by the delegates 
see page 37, October JouURNAL, on ap- 
pointment of delegates). After the Nomi- 
nations Committee reports, nominations 
may be made from the floor. Nominees 
will then be introduced. 

After a short recess, the Treasurer's re- 
port will be made and the Auditor’s report 
presented for adoption. Official reports on 
the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women and the report of the AAUW 
Bylaws Committee will close the morning 
See 


session. pages 85-94 for proposed 


Bylaw changes.) 

Monpbay Arrernoon. After introduction 
of the Professional Staff and the “ Report 
on Reports,” a will be taken. A 
panel on the Educational Foundation, 
consisting of outstanding AAU W leaders, 
will then address the assemblage of dele- 
gates and member-visitors. Dr. Kate Hey 
ner Mueller of the Foundation Library 
Committee and Dr. Eleanor Dolan, Staff 
will be among the 
panel members. Bylaws business will con- 


recess 


Research Associate, 
clude this session and be continued in sub- 


8 quent sessions. 


\Mlonpay Evenina. With President 
Hawkes in the chair, Board members and 
Ihe 
convention Keynote Address will then be 
given by Dr. Tompkins. 


State Presidents will be introduced. 


‘TurspAY MORNING. Special Interest Ses- 
details will be 
March. These sessions, and similar ones 
Thursday morning, will take up major 
areas of AAUW interest: Membership, 
Fellowships, Higher Education, Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, Interna 
tional Relations, Social and Economic Is- 


SIOnIS 


announced = in 








sues, Status of Women, Legislation, the 
Arts, and Mass Media. Ample opportu- 
nity will be provided for attendance at a 
number of these simultaneous meetings 
and for delegate participation and ex- 
change of experience. 

Turespay Arrernoon. With Dr. Hawkes 
presiding, reports will be given on ap- 
proval of new institutions and Program 
Development and Research and by the 
Building Planning and Building Funds 
Committees for the Educational Center. 
Bylaws business will be continued. 


Turspay Eveninc. Dr. Janet MacDonald 
will preside at a program session devoted 
to “Today’s World and Our Purpose: 
Major Forces Shaping American Society.” 
Speakers will be Dr. Kenneth Galbraith 
and Dr. Harrison Brown. Dr. Mary Bunt- 
ing and Dr. Ina Corinne Brown will take 
part in a panel presentation. 


WebNEsbAY. Polls open for balloting for 
new officers from eight A.M. to seven P.M. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. Business session 
devoted to a progress report on the pro- 
gram and structure of the Association, fol- 


lowed by discussion of Bylaws changes 
WEDNESDAY Noon. Regional Luncheons 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. Free for voting, 
informal conferring, sight-seeing, and such 
purely personal pursuits as shopping and 
looking up old friends 


Wepnespay Eveninc. Dedication of the 
AAULW Educational Center. Details 
be announced later. The Very Reverend 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean of Washington 
Cathedral, will say the Invocation. 


will 


Tuurspay Morninc. Special Interest 


Sessions. See above. 


Tuurspay AFTERNOON. Discussion and 
adoption of Resolutions and Legislative 
Items in the following fields: The Arts, 
Education, International Relations, Mass 
Media, Status of Women, and Social and 
Economie Issues. (See pages 104-109 for 
the AAUW Proposed Program on Federal 
Legislation. Proposed Resolutions will be 
published in March.) General and cour- 


oO 
io 


Resolutions, Resolutions From the 
Floor, general Legislative Iterns. After a 
short Bylaws will be 
resumed, 


Lesy 


recess, business 


Tuurspay Eventna. Program session on 
*'Today’s World and Our Purpose: Major 
Forces Shaping World Society.” Dr. 
Meribeth Cameron, President of IFUW 
and former AAUW International Rela- 
tions Chairman, will preside. Dr. Grayson 
Kirk has consented to speak. Panelists 
will include His Excellency the Ambassa- 
dor of Tunisia to the United States and 
the United Nations. 


FRipAY Morninc. Members’ Forum. An- 
nouncement of time and place of next 
convention. Bylaws 


Fripay AFTERNOON. Announcement of 
number of delegates and member-visitors 
attending. Bylaws and Legislative business 
to be concluded. New business 


Fripay Eventne. Banquet, Dr. Mary 
Dichmann, Convention Program Chair- 
man, presiding. Presentation and accept- 
ance of AAUW Achievement Award. Clos- 
ing Address by President Hawkes 


Tour Planning 


The following pre- and post-convention 
tours will be held if enough members ar« 
Will therefore 
the individuals named below stating your 
Your letter, 
not be regarded as a reservation. Reser 
vation blanks will appear in the March 
JOURNAL. And since the March JourNAu 
goes to press in late January, immediate 


interested, you write to 


interest? however, should 


response is important, 

Annapolis Tour: A five- or six-hour tour of 
Maryland’s capital can 
Washington promptly at noon on Satur- 


historic leave 


day, June 17. The cost would be approxi- 


mately $5.25 per person for a minimum of 
twenty-five. Information about this tour, 
as well as a kit about post-convention va- 
cations to Ocean City and Deep Creek 
Lake, Maryland, may be obtained from 
Mrs. R. O. Stelzer, 6407 Queens Chapel 
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Road, Hyattsville, Md. Write to Mrs. 
Stelzer if you are interested in the Annap- 
olis tour. 


Williamsburg Tour: A two-day post-con- 
vention trip, starting Saturday, June 24. 
Price, approximately thirty-five dollars, 
would include transportation, luncheon 
en route at the Lee plantation, “Strat- 
ford,” and lodging and tour admissions in 
Williamsburg. 


Monticello, Ashlawn, and University of 
Virginia Grounds Tour: One-day post- or 
pre-convention trip through the Virginia 
countryside, the Shenandoah Valley, and 
the Blue Ridge Mountain Skyline Drive. 
‘Transportation, luncheon, and all admis- 
sions would come to approximately fifteen 
dollars. 


Mount Vernon, Arlington Cemetery, and 
Lee House Tour: Six-hour Sunday after- 
noon, June 18, pre-convention tour. Price 
would be approximately $4.50, including 
transportation and all admissions. 


‘lo express interest in the Williamsburg, 
Monticello, and Mount Vernon tours, 
write Mrs. F. N. Lenger, 212 Van Buren 
St., Falls Church, Va. 

National Cathedral, Islamic Center, Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, B’nai Brith 
Temple, plus viewing of Embassy Row, 
Lincoln Memorial, Federal buildings, and 
downtown Washington: Five-hour pre- 
convention tour would leave Sheraton 
Park Hotel at ten-thirty A.M. Sunday, 
June 18. Approximate cost would be $3.50. 


Georgetown, Embassy Row, Capitol Hill, 
and interior of Washington’s 
famous buildings: Six-hour post-conven- 
tion tour would leave Sheraton Park Hotel 
at 10 A.M. Saturday, June 24. Approxi- 
mate cost of $8.25 would include admis- 
sions, guide fees, luncheon at Hogate’s. 
Minimum of twenty people necessary. 


some of 


Members wishing to express interest in 
these last two tours should write to Elea- 
nor C. Van Aken, 5008 25th Avenue, 
Hillcrest Estates, Washington 21, D.C. 


Four Reasons Why You Should Plan To 


Come to Convention 


Privilege: Convention provides delegates with the democratic prerogative of 
balloting for Association officers, taking part in the final formulation of 
AAUW Resoiutions and Legislative Items, voting for or against proposed 
Bylaw changes. See pages 77, 85-94, and 104-109. (Proposed Resolutions 


will be published in March.) 


Opportunity: To learn at first hand about past, present, and projected 
AAUW Program plans; to discuss your own state and branch programs 
with national committee members, professional staff, and other delegates 
and visitors from all parts of the country; to hear and learn more about 
the Educational Foundation and to visit the new Educational Center 

Inspiration: From your national leaders, from witnessing the Dedication of 
the Educational Center which your dollars have helped to build, from the 
annual AAUW Achievement Award ceremonies, from speakers of notable 


intellectual attainment 


Refreshment: Your convention city is one of the most exciting in the world 
(see pages 70-74) and historic areas surround it (page 78). For personal 
post-convention planning, a fabulous vacationland stretches north from 
the Virginia and Maryland beaches to Long Island, Cape Cod, and the 


woods and shores of Maine. 





Recap and Forecast 


In keeping with our democratic tradition, 
AAUW, through the JourNAL and by 
other means, brings to the attention of 
every member all vital statistics, plans, 
progress, and the like toward each of our 
biennial conventions. To recap, for those 
of you who may have missed certain rele- 
vant items published during the past year: 

The March 1960 issue of the JouRNAL 
included a message from the Legislative 
Committee on the Proposed Legislative 
Program to be voted on at convention and 
how every member could participate in 
the drawing up of the proposed program. 
A request for candidates for Association 
offices was made, suggested Convention 
Resolutions were asked for, and the names 
and addresses of pertinent convention 
committees were announced. 

In May, a follow-up request for resolu- 
tions appeared and a notice from the By 
laws Committee asking for suggested 
changes. 

The official Call to Convention was pub- 
lished in October, according to the By- 
laws, along with greetings from our con- 
vention - Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia; follow-up 


hostesses 


requests for resolutions, Bylaws, nomi- 
nees, Legislative Program suggestions, and 
the like were also published in October. 
Important data on appointment of delegates 
appeared on page 37 of that issue and should 
be reviewed at this time. 

This January issue includes this “ Memo 


section, the traditional 
article on the convention city, and the 
Proposed Legislative Program and By- 
law changes. You will also want to review 
“Should the Reinstatement Fee Be 
Abolished?” on page 95. 

In March, we will publish a hotel reser- 
vation blank for your convenience, a con- 
vention tour blank, detailed data on nom- 
inees to office (announced in this issue), 
the Proposed Resolutions, and further pro- 
gram information. 


on Convention 


The May issue will explain voting pro- 


cedures and cover final program plans. 


Registration Costs 


Advance registration for convention will 
be ten dollars. Full-time registration at 
convention itself will be twelve dollars; one- 
day registration, three dollars; a single 
evening program fee, one dollar. See March 
JOURNAL for detailed instructions on how 
and when to register in advance. 


Building Fund Display 


Space will be available at Convention 
Headquarters for states and branches to 
display and sell items to raise money for 
the Building Fund. Any group wishing 


this privilege must be prepared to take 


full charge of arranging the display, man- 


ning the table, and collecting the money. 
If you wish such space, apply to Eleanor 
Sieg, AAUW Controller, before May 1, 
1961. 





BY EDMUND BURKE FELDMAN 


The Popular Arts in America 


PPMIERE is so much activity in and ex- 
I ptoitation of the arts in our country 
today that we do well to bring into focus 
the variety of cultural phenomena occur- 
ring in the name of “amateur art,”’ or 
what I call “the popular arts.”” Iwould 
characterize as “popular culture’ those 
commercially oriented, collective, or in- 
dustrial productions which use ideas and 
techniques drawn from the arts, such as 
family situation television dramas, West- 
ern films, Florida hotel designs, and so on. 

The fine arts were not always practiced 
by specialists. Some of the best Greek 
plays were wrilten by aristocratic ama- 
teurs, 7. e., men who would not write for 
money. Jefferson was an amateur gentle- 
man architect. The amateur spirit has 
tended to be productive of a high level of 
artistic creativity in those class societies 
where a responsible aristocracy has pre- 
vailed. 

But has 
given itself up to indolence, the finest 
creative artists have risen from among the 


where an aristocratic class 


people. Members of a privileged or leisure 
class practice art as an expression of free- 
dom from burdensome toil and independ- 
ence of commercial values. Members of 
other classes practice the arts because they 
need to be socially useful to survive. Thus 
the arts embody both the principle of 
pleasure and disinterestedness and the 
principle of work and utility. 

Very clearly we witness in our mass de- 
mocracy a burgeoning of the amateur 
spirit in the arts, highly diluted, but no 
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longer characterized by class distinctions. 
The cause lies in popular leisure and pros- 
perity. But the motive for the growth lies 
in the popular desire to live more signifi- 
cantly and to accomplish this by emulat- 
ing the cultural behavior of the privileged 
classes of the past. Much of the motive 
(though certainly not all) for undertaking 
such “hobbies” as flower arranging, china 
painting, antique collecting, and the like 
reflect this emulation. 

‘Today’s amateur artistic creation takes 
place for the most part in the absence of 
any obvious physical need for the prod- 
uct, or financial concern for its sale. The 
amateur practice of art today is more 
closely related to the aristocratic principle 
of pleasure and disinterestedness than to 
the artisan principle of work and utility. 


Arno Gu the amateur in our mass de- 
mocracy shares some of the 
utility” 
areas of art (ceramics, jewelry, painting), 
he approaches them all via the aristo- 
cratic principle of pleasure and disinter- 
estedness. Our civilization has reached the 


“work and 
motives of the craftsman in some 


point where it can confer the high privi- 
lege of artislic creation upon almost every- 
one, certainly upon our middle classes. 
The fact that Americans want to prac- 
tice some art, in the absence of any press- 
ing need to be productive in this manner, 
is a sign of our latent idealism as a people. 
The practice of an art, even badly, is 
civilized. Widespread practice of the arts 
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“Monticello,” self-designed mountaintop home 
of Thomas Jefferson 


tends somewhat to belie the charges of 
materialism so frequently made against 
us. 

Because of our amateur artists, we have 
an audience which is beginning to be dis- 
criminating about the fine arts. Our cul- 
tural institutions, museums, libraries, gal- 
leries, and universities do not function in 
quite the same vacuum as formerly. It is 
no longer considered strange to collect or 
create art and have informed judgments 
about what one collects, or wishes one 
could own. This is a far cry from the pe- 
riod of our national adolescence, with its 
inner-directed millionaires who cared little 
for fine art, collected it for reasons of 
prestige, hired experts to make their selec- 
tions (which is all the fun), and had usu- 
ally very little aesthetic insight into their 


possessions. 


Howsvm. lest we become complacent 
about the present situation, let us note 
some of its defects. There is still a shortage 


of competent art instruction in most 
communities — both in the schools and 
in adult centers. In many communities, 
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there is no responsible art criticism. News- 
papers cannot supply it; artists are often 
too partisan; museum people may lack 
the artistic expertise which amateurs 
need, or may be terrified of art journalism, 
which tends frequently to be truculent. 
Our people too easily fall prey to commer- 
cial artistic devices which promise easy 
success without study, artistic discipline, 
or imagination. A tradition of craftsman- 
ship which can provide the foundation for 
higher imaginative and stylistic adven- 
tures in the arts hardly exists here — our 
disadvantage in the popular arts vis-a-vis 
the Scandinavians, for example. 

Of course, our fine artists acquire the 
discipline of craftsmanship through their 
professional study (or they should) and 
hence as a nation we tend lately to export 
fine art styles. However, at popular levels, 
it is only craftsmanship which can redeem 
work where 
lacking. 

»o much for the popular arts scene, the 


imagination or genius is 


amateur’s playground. Now let us see 
how this scene relates to the professional 
one and to popular culture. As opportuni- 
ties for the exhibition of painting, sculp- 
ture, and the crafts increase and as ama- 
teur skill and sophistication grow and as 
the leisure time of the amateur approaches 
the working time of the professional, it 
becomes exceedingly difficult, in a given 
community, to say who is or who is not 


“The Critics,”” Daumier 





a professional. The situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that in painting and 
sculpture the professionals have embraced 

for aesthetic reasons — styles of primi- 
childlike naivete which un- 
trained, or modestly endowed, amateurs 


tivism or 


can approximate. 


I, Is interesting to compare an exhibition 
of painting and sculpture by amateurs 
with an exhibition of work in the same 
media by professionals. The amateur work 
is invariably more experimental, more 


stylistically varied, and more idiosyn- 
cratic and frequently it is more “interest- 
ing.’ The work of the professionals tends 
to be uniform in 


and, alas, in level of 


at any given moment 
style, in technique, 
aspiration. 

My explanation for the greater uniform- 
ity of professional fine art production is 
that the professional fine artist paradox- 
ically is more influenced by popular or 
mass culture. The professional seeks a 
“brand image’’ which he calls a personal 
style and once he has found it he tends to 
repeat it until one of the fashion leaders 
makes a break to a new stylistic plateau. 
As in mass or popular culture, a new style 
emerges when it is no longer possible to 
sell, or successfully display, variations 
of the currently ascendant style. It is clear 
that the artistic situation among the pro- 
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Scene from 
a Swedish film 


fessionals more nearly resembles the 
marketing situation in women’s fashions, 
in home appliances, or in automobiles 
than does the artistic situation among 
amateur practitioners. However the lat- 
work is usually aesthetically in- 
ferior, because of the aforementioned lack 
of craftsmanship, his innocence of his- 
artistic 


ter’s 


torical developments, and _ his 


inability to sustain artistic drive. 


(7 te 
Wine the distinction between the pro- 
and 
coming difficult 


is be- 
to define, perhaps the 


fessional the amateur artist 


“ 


Advice to a Young Artist,” 
Daumier 





interplay between popular culture, popu- 
lar art, and the fine arts is worth some 
speculation. The films are a good example 
of popular culture, since they are collec- 
tively produced, commercially distrib- 
uted, and frequently stereotyped. They 
also have the potential and often achieve 
the quality of fine art. And they are an 
industrial art, especially in the United 
States, since their success depends upon 
the enterprise of many men, the accumu- 
lation of considerable capital, the exist- 
ence of a complex technology, and the 
elaboration of a vast distribution and 
exhibition system. 

But the films also depend upon — one 
should say their excellence depends upon 

discoveries in imagery, that is, paint- 
ing; discoveries in language, that is, po- 
etry and literature; discoveries about the 
presentation of affective human relation- 
ships, that is, drama, and discoveries 
about pleasing or expressive relations of 
space, that is, architecture and design. 
I would maintain, then, that any modern 
branch of popular culture, no matter how 
excellent or debased, draws its sustenance 
from the fine arts. The fine arts, in turn, 
are nourished by the popular arts. 

How? We have mentioned above that 


the popular arts create a kind of cultural 
climate: They are the first step in the 
establishment of large-scale artistic judg- 
ment. They produce an audience, a pub- 
lic, with opinions about fine art which are 
above the level of judgment and opinion 
of that public which is drugged by mass 
culture. The popular arts create much of 
the human material we call an audience 
for fine art. The fine arts gain this audi- 
ence by providing the popular arts with 
the stimulation of stylistic innovation 
through the museums, galleries, art pub- 
lishers, and, to an increasing extent, uni- 
versities. 

To conclude, then, the artistic scene 
today would appear to be a dialogue going 
on between the fine and the popular arts. 
It is a conversation whose style and con- 
tent are much influenced by mass culture. 
And this is what constitutes the perplex- 
ing, irritating, tremendously absorbing, 
and frequently gratifying artistic life of 
our time. 





A painter who has written and lectured exten- 


sively on art criticism and aesthetics, Mr. 


FeLDMAN is also Chairman of the Division of 
Art Education, State University College of Edu- 
cation, New Paltz, N.Y. 


Pendant, 
Margaret de Patta 





To Be Presented at the 1961 Convention 


Proposed Changes in the Bylaws 


rour ByLtaws Commrtree presents for your consideration several proposed changes which will be 
\ submitted to the 1961 Convention in Washington, D.C. The committee has received numerous 
proposals for changes from individual members, from branches, from State Divisions, from Associa- 
tion Standing Committees, and from the Board of Directors of the Association. All the proposals 
were very carefully studied before the committee decided on those which would be presented at the 
convention 
The number of proposals submitted is an indication of the fact that the membership has come to 
realize that the Bylaws of the Association are not and should not be rigid and unchangeable. Our 
Charter has remained unchanged for almost eight decades, which is as it should be; but the Bylaws 
should be flexible in order to reflect the advance in purpose and activities of a dynamic, growing 
organization 
For the purpose of simplifying the presentation and discussion, the proposed changes have been 
grouped under various headings, so that the proposals in each group may be considered as a whol 
in relation to each other 
In order to have the Bylaws keep pace with the progress of the Association, your Bylaws Com- 
mittee respectfully presents the following proposed changes in the Bylaws. 
Mas. C. R. Davisson 
Mrs. Wittiam F. Haupt 
Mrs. LeRoy Srant 
Dr. Littian W. Stimson 
Miss Berroa WELLHAUSEN 
Mrs. Anne Fisner, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Inasmuch as all of these changes are included in 


The Membership Committee has suggested numer- 
ous changes in the Bylaws which it feels are desirable. 
Several of these concern payment of dues and abol- 
ishment of the reinstatement fee. The question of 
the reinstatement fee is discussed elsewhere in this 
issue of the JouRNAL. 
Bylaws hundred 
branches throughout the country recommending the 
abolishment of this fee 


Letters have come to the 


Committee from almost 


one 


Last fall, the Board of Directors recommended 
that the records of all members who had resigned, 
or had been dropped for nonpayment of dues, 
should be destroyed after a period of ten years 
Inasmuch as this could not be done without a change 
in the Bylaws, the Board requested the Bylaws 
Committee to present the necessary changes to im- 
plement this procedure. 

Several requests had also come to the Bylaws 
Committee to advance the deadline for payment of 
dues by one month. It was pointed out that De- 
cember | is a particularly difficult time for branch 
treasurers to make a final appeal for dues and that, 
since dues are payable July 1, four months — from 
July 1 to November 1 — should be ample time for 
members to get them paid 
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Article II[, Sections 3 and 4, the Bylaws Committee 
decided that it was desirable to study the entire 
article, with particular attention to Sections 3 and 
4; to clarify the language of some parts, and possibly 
to rewrite some parts entirely. The following changes 
are, therefore, proposed: 


Article IL, Section 3. Dues 


a. AMOUNT The annual members of 


branches and members-at-large shall be $4.50 


due s for 


which shall include a subscription to the Journa 
The annual dues for corporate members shall b 
$25.00 

. Payment. — Dues of all members are payable on 
July 1. All dues of branch members shall be con 
sidered in arrears unless paid to the branch treas 
urer by December 1. The dues of members-at 
large and corporate members shall be considered 
in arrears unless paid to the Association treasurer 
at Association headquarters by December 1 
Dues or New Memsers. — Dues of new mem- 
bers received by the Association treasurer at 
Association headquarters on or after April 1 shall 
be credited to the fiscal year beginning July 1 of 
that calendar year. 
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Dues. 
corporate members shall pay dues directly to the 


d. (COLLECTION O1 Members-at-large and 


\ssociation treasurer at Association headquar 
ters. The treasurers of branches shall collect the 
(Association dues from members, which they shall 
forward promptly, each month, to the Association 
treasurer's office at Association headquarters. All 


shall be 


December 10. Checks and money orders shall be 


collections forwarded not later than 


made payable to the American Association of 


University Women 


Nec. 3b, line 2. Strike out sentence beginning “ All 


dues .. * and = insert {ll due 


yo members in 


branches shall Dé patd to the branch ea r not later 
han October 31 

Line 7. Strike out “by December 1” and 
postmarked not later than October 31 

Sec. 3d, line 8. Strike out “forwarded not later t 
December 10” 


November 10 


and insert postmarked not late 


Article LI, Section 4. Resignation, Renewal 

and Loss of Membership 

RESIGNATION \ member may resign from 
membership only when in good and regular finan 
cial standing. A resignation shall be presented in 
writing to either the Association treasurer or the 
wanch treasurer, depending upon the procedure 
of paying dues which the member has followed 
Branch treasurers shall report resignations, with 
the date received, to the Association treasurer at 
\ssociation headquarters 
RENEWAL OF MEMBERSHIP. A member who 
has resigned in writing may renew her member 
ship at any time upon payment of dues for the 
current fiseal year. 
Loss or MEMBERSHIP. \ member who does 
not resign and whose dues remain unpaid after 
December 1 shall be dropped immediately from 
membership. She may be reinstated upon the 
payment of a reinstatement fee in the amount of 
the Association dues, which shall be in addition 


to dues for the current fiscal year. 
Strike out this entire section and insert: 


Section 4. Termination and Renewal of Membe r- 

ship 

a. Termination of Membership 

(1) Resignation. A member may resign from 

membership only when in good and regular 

nancial standing. A resignation shall be pre- 
sented in writing lo the Association treasurer by 
meme rs-at-large, or to the branch treasurer by 
members in a branch. Branch treasurers shall 
report resignations, with the date received, to 
the Association treasurer at Association head 
quarters. 
Non-payment of Dues. — A member whose 
dues remain unpaid after October 31 shall be 
dropped immediately from membership. 

b. Renewal of Membership 


(1) Membership terminated through resignation 


shall be renewed at any time within ten years 
after date of termination of membership upon 
payment of dues for the current fiscal year. 

Membe rship terminated through non-payment 
of dues shall be renewed at any time within ten 
years afler date of termination of membership 
upon payment of Association dues and, in the 
case of members in branches, all authorized 
branch ond state division dues and charges 

Membership terminated for a pe riod longer than 
ten years shall be renewed on presentation of 


proper crede ntials and the payment of dues 


In order to stress the importance of the branch 
Membership chairman, the Membership Committee 
recommends the following change: 

irt. VI, See. 2d 
| The 
for membership recruitment and orientation. Only 
of the As 


Mi mbe rship ( hairman. 


Add a new subsection numbered 


Membersh p Committee shall be re sponseble 


vremover 


sociation shall be eligible lo serve as 


Because the procedure for the formation of new 
branches is not clearly stated in the Bylaws, that 
section has been rewritten to conform to the pro- 
cedure which is actually followed. There is no change 
in policy except in the number of persons necessary 
for the formation of a branch. 

Inasmuch as experience has shown that branches 
which have been organized with only fifteen mem- 
bers have had difficulty in continuing after a few 
years, it is recommended that the number of mem- 
bers needed to organize a branch be increased from 
fifteen to twenty-five and that the number required 
for the continuation of a branch be increased to 
fifteen. The following changes are, therefore, pro- 


posed 


Article VI, Section 3. Formation and Con- 
tinuance of a Branch 


a. ForMAtION. At least fifteen persons qualified 
for membership in the Association shall be neces 
After those 


desiring to form a branch have consulted with 


sary for the formation of a branch. 


the state division president, she or the vice- 
president from the region shall visit the group 
and discuss with them the program of the Associa- 
tion. The state division president shall then di- 
rect the state membership chairman to work with 
the petitioning group in organizing the branch, 
including the preparation of the by-laws. The 
shall be forwarded to the 
(ssociation Committee on By-laws for approval 
\fter approval of the by-laws by this committee, 
the petitioning group shall forward to the state 
Board of Directors application for recognition as 


proposed by-laws 


a branch, the approved by-laws, the name and 
addresses of the officers and chairmen of standing 
committees, the names, addresses, applications, 
and dues of at least fifteen prospective members 
whose eligibility has been verified. Upon approval 
by the state Board of Directors, the state mem- 
bership chairman shall forward all documents, 
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together with the written approval of the state 

Board of Directors, to the Board of Directors of 

the Association. 

(1) Recognition. — The Board of Directors of the 
Association shall have the authority to give 
formal recognition to a petitioning group, 
when all the necessary documents and the 
written approval of the state Board of Direc- 
tors have been received at Association head- 
quarters. 

(a) The Board of Directors shall have the 
authority to give formal recognition to 
more than one group in the same area 
under such special conditions as the 
Board, in consultation with the existing 
branch or branches and the state Board 
of Directors, may require. 


Strike out this entire section and insert: 


a. Formation. — At least twenty-five persons quali- 


fied for membership in the Association shall be 
necessary for the formation of a branch. A group 
desiring to form a branch shall notify the state 
Board of Directors. The state division president, her 
official representative, or the vice-president from the 
region shall visit the petitioning group and discuss 
with it the program of the Association and the de- 
sirability of forming a branch. After consultation 
with the existing branch or branches in the area, the 
state division president shall then make a recom- 
mendation to the stale Board of Directors. If state 
Board approval is given, the president shall (1) 
notify the Membership Associate at Association 
headquarters and (2) direct the state Membership 
chairman to continue organizing activities with the 
petitioning group, including the preparation of the 
bylaws. The proposed bylaws shall be forwarded to 
the Association Committee on Bylaws for approval 
After this committee has approved the bylaws, the 
group shall forward to the Membership Associate 


; 


at Association headquarte rs (1) the petutcon Jor 


recognilion as a branch, (2) the names 


and ad- 
dresses of the officers and chairmen of standing 
committees, and (3) the names, addresses, applica- 
tion cards, and dues of al least 25 prospective mem- 
bers whose eligibility has been verified. 
(1 Recognition. |No change} 

(a) |new] In the event that the state Board of 
Directors does not give approval to the 
petitioning group, the Board of Directors 
of the Association shall have the authority 
to determine whether it is desirable to give 
recognition to the petitioning group. 

[same as present (a) with slight changes| 
The Board of Directors shall have the au- 
thority to give formal recognition to more 
than one group in the same area under 
such special conditions as the Board may 
require, after consultation with the existing 
branch or branches and the state Board of 
Directors. 
6. Continuance of a Branch. — Any branch which 
has at least fifteen members of the Association func- 
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tioning as a branch shall continue to be recognized 

as a branch until it has forfeited branch status. 

(1) {new|] In the case of branches in very small 
communities the Board of Directors of the 
Association shall have the authority to deter- 
mine whether it is desirable for the branch to 
continue with less than fifteen members. 


If the number of members necessary for the con- 
tinuance of a branch is raised from ten to fifteen, 
the same change should be made in Section 4a of 
this article. 


APPROVED DEGREES 


At the Kansas City Convention in 1959, the dele- 
gates voted to adopt the recommendation of the 
Committee on Higher Education that, when the 
Association approves an institution for AAUW 
membership, it approves all degrees granted by that 
institution. Approval is given only to those insti- 
tutions which “safeguard a general education” in 
their basic philosophy. On this basis all degrees 
granted are approved. 

Although there is no conflict with the Bylaws, 
it is no longer necessary to include reference to 
“approved degrees” In the interests of 
clarity and to prevent misunderstanding of our 
policy, it is now recommended that we strike out all 
references to “approved degrees” as follows: 


therein 


Art. 11, Sec. 2, lines 1 and 2. Strike out “and degrees 
thereof.” 
Sec. 2, line 3. Strike out 
sert “a.” 


“an approved” and in- 


Sec. 2, line 9. Strike out “in degrees approved for 
membership.” 

Sec. 2, lines 11 and 12. Strike out 
degrees in particular fields.” 
Art. I11, Sec. 2a, lines 1 and 2. Strike out “approved 
as the basis of membership in the Association.” 
Art. 111, Sec. 7, line 3. Strike out “or of any degree 

thereof.” 


“and of their 


Art. VI, Sec. 2f, lines 6-9. Strike out “who have 
completed at least two full years of nonprofes- 
sional work, such as would be credited toward an 
approved degree in any college or university on 
the membership list of the Association.” 

Art. VIII, Sec. 2, item 10, line 2. Strike out “and 


degrees.’ 
Art. XVI, line 8. Strike out “and approved degrees.” 


Also, in reference to approved degrees, the Executive 
Secretary of IF UW has called to the attention of the 
Bylaws Committee the fact that the statement re- 
garding a “degree from a foreign institution recog- 
nized by the Committee on Standards of the IFUW” 
is incorrect. It is not the Committee on Standards 
which recognizes degrees; this function is reserved 
for the IFUW acting through its Council. 
The following change is, therefore, proposed: 


Art. III, Sec. 2a, line 4. Strike out “Committee on 
Standards of.” 








AAUW EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


At the 1959 Convention in Kansas City, the delegates 
ratified the establishment of the AAUW Educational 
Foundation. Since then, several changes have been 
made in the Bylaws of the Foundation to state more 
clearly its functions and structure. In order to im- 
plement these changes and to co-ordinate and 
synchronize the two organizations, various changes 
are needed in the Association Bylaws. 

A whole new article numbered IV and entitled 
“AAUW Educational is proposed, 
(All subsequent articles will be renumbered ac- 


Foundation” 


cordingly.) This article includes a statement re- 
garding the purposes and structure of the Founda- 
tion. It provides for the election of its members from 
the membership of the Association. It makes provi- 
sion for the Board of Directors of the Association to 
delegate limited authority, with definite restrictions, 
to the Board of Directors of the Foundation. It also 
includes a sentence which is now a part of Article 
X, Section 1. 
endorsement of notes and other financial guarantees, 
was adopted at the Kansas City Convention. This 
provision more appropriately belongs in the pro- 
posed new article. If the new article is adopted, this 
sentence will be stricken out from Article X and 
included in the new article. 


This sentence, which concerns the 


Article IV—AAUW Educationai 
Foundation 


Foundation. — This 
develop policies to promote the purposes and activities 
of the AAUW Educational Foundation. As stated in 
the Charter of that Foundation, these purposes include 
carrying out 


Section 1. {ssocialion shall 


research projects, development of a 


library, and the awarding of Fellowships to women 
scholars for advanced study. 


Section 2. Organization. — The Foundation is gov- 

erned by its own Charter and Bylaws which, as of 

June 25, 1960, include the following provisions: 

a. that the members shall be 

(1) the elected officers of the American Association 
of University Women who shall serve for such 
time as they hold office in said Association; 
the Individual Trustees of the Fellowships 
Fund; 
nine members of the American Association of 
University Women who shall be elected by the 
Board of Directors of that Association, at least 
five of whom shall be members of that Board. 
These members shall be elected for a term of two 
years and shall be eligible for reelection for two 
succeeding terms only; 
six members of the American Association of 
University Women who shall be elected by ballot 
at a national convention of that Association for 
a term of four years and who shall not be eligible 
for reelection; 
(5) the General Director and the Controller of the 

American Association of University Women 
ex officio, without vote, 


that the officers shall be the president, the first vice- 
president, the second vice-president, the recording 
secretary and the treasurer of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; 

that the Board of Directors shall be the elected 
officers of the American Association of University 
Women, the Individual Trustee of the Fellowships 
Endowment Fund who is Chairman of the Fellow- 
ships Program and two Directors 
clected by the Foundation from its members who 
are members of the AAUW Board of Directors. 
The term of office of the two elected Directors shall be 
two years. The General Director and the Controller 
shall be ex officio members of the Board of Directors 
and without vote; 


Committee, 


that the committees shall be (1) Research Projects, 
(2) Library, (3) Fellow ships Awards, (4) Inter- 
national Fellowships and Awards, (5) Finance and 
Endowment, (6) Bylaws, and additional 
standing committees as the Board of Directors of 
the Foundation may authorize from time to time; 

1) and that the Chairman of the Fellowships Pro- 
of the shall be 
appointed a member of the Committee on Fel- 
lou ships 


such 


gram Committee Association 
{wards and of the Committee on 
International Fellowships and Awards of the 


foundation; 


that the president of the Foundation shall make an 
annual report of the activities of the Foundation in 
convention years to the AAUW convention and in 
the intervening years to the Board of Directors of the 
Association; and that the officers, chairmen of stand- 
ing committees, the General Director and the Con- 
troller shall report to the annual meeting of the 
Foundation and shall file written annual reports 
with the Board of Directors of the American 
ciation of University Women; 


{sso- 


that an audited report of the finances of the Founda- 
tion shall be published annually in the Association's 
Journal. 


Delegation of Powers. — Between con- 
ventions the Board of Directors of this Association 
may from time to time delegate to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the AAUW Educational Foundation such 
limited authority as it deems necessary, and allocate 
funds, authorize the endorsement of notes, lend 
money to, and guarantee the performance of con- 
tracts of that Foundation, provided, however, that 
this authority shall continue only so long as the 
officers and members of the Foundation are consti- 
tuted in the manner provided in the Bylaws of the 
AAUW Educational Foundation as amended 
June 25, 1960, and set forth in this article, and 
further provided that the purposes of the Foundation 
are not contrary to the purposes of the Association. 


ction 3. 


In addition to the proposed new article, several other 

changes relating to the Foundation will be needed in 

various parts of the Association Bylaws. 

Art. VIII, See. 3, last item. 

elect such members from the Board of Directors to 
serve as members of the Educational Foundation 
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as are provided in the By-laws of the Foundation 
Strike out “from the Board of Directors” and insert 
of the Association. 
This was incorrect, as some of the members of the 
Foundation who are elected by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association are not necessarily members 


of the Board. 


tri. VIII, Sec. 3. Add a new item: fill vacancies in 
the membership of the AAUW Educational Founda- 
tion, as provided in the Bylaws of that Foundation 
Art. VIII, Sec. 3 
annual reports from the officers and chairmen of the 
AAUW Educational Foundation, as provided in the 
Bylaws of that Foundation 


Add another new item: receive 


Art. X, Sec. 1, next to last line. Strike out “ Decem- 
ber 17, 1958” and insert June 25, 1960, the date on 
which the Bylaws of the Foundation were revised 
(This is the sentence which it is proposed to transfer 
to Sec. 3 of the new article 


irt. X, Sec. 5. Add a new paragraph: The Controller 
1AUW Educational 


foundation, as provided in the Bylaws ofthat Foun- 


shall act as the Controller of the 


dation 


Art. X1, Sec. 2. Add a new paragraph: The General 
Director shall act as the General Director of the AAUW 
Educational Foundation, as provided in the Bylaws of 


that Foundation 


FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAM 


In order to clarify the relation between the several 
Fellowships Committees and the Fellowships Fund, 
certain changes are needed in the Bylaws 

First of all, the Fellowships Trustees and the 
Fellowships Program Committee have recommended 
that the name of the fund be changed to the “ Fellow- 
ships Endowment Fund” and that the terminology 
“Individual Trustees’’ be changed to “Trustees 


The following changes are, therefore, proposed 


Art. X, Sec. 5, lines 9 and 10. Strike out the word 
“Individual” before “* Trustees.” 

Art. VIII, Sec. 3, item 5, line 1. Insert the word 
Endowment after “ Fellowships.” 

Art. X, Sec. 4, last line. Insert the word Endowment 
after “ Fellowships.’ 

dri. X, Sec. &, line 9 
after “ Fellowships.’ 


Insert the word Endowment 


There are three distinct aspects of the Fellowships 
Program: (1) fund raising; (2) 
awarding of Fellowships; (3) management of the 
Fellowships Endowment Fund 


Promotion and 


The Fellowships Endowment Fund is an irrev- 
ocable trust established by vote of the 1953 Con- 
vention to ensure in perpetuity the use of its 
proceeds in advancing the education of women. In 
order to include specific mention of the Trustees and 
to state their duties more fully, Article X, Section 6 


has been rewritten. 


Section 6. Fellowships Fund 
a. Purpose. — The purpose of the Fund shall be to 
receive, hold and disburse funds which shall be 
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used to provide fellowships and grants for ad- 
vanced study to be awarded to women scholars 


Contrisutions. — All funds contributed for the 
Fellowships Program of the Association shall be 
received by the Trustees of the Fellowships Fund 
The ‘Trustees shall allocate from these contribu- 
tions part for current fellowships and grants for 
advanced study, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fellowships Program Com 
mittee, and part to be added to the corpus of the 
trust. 


INcoME FROM THE FuND Income from the 
Fellowships Fund shall be used exclusively for 
the purpose of awarding fellowships to women 


scholars for advanced study 
Strike out this entire section and insert 


Section 6. Fellowships Endowment Fund 

a. Trustees of the Fund The Trustees of the Fel- 
lou shi ps Endou ment | und shall be the Association 
Treasurer, the Chairman of the Fellowships Pro- 
gram Committee, and three additional members of 
the Association appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the 


Association. The Controller shall serve as 


Secretary lo the Trustees 


Duties of Trustees It shall be the duty of the 
Trustees to receive funds from current contributions 
allocated to the Endowment Fund by the Fellowships 


Program Committee. They may accept other gifts, 


bequesis and devises. They shall decline to accept 
i y / 


any gift, bequest, or devise which in their discretion 
may be inconsistent with the purpose of, or unsuit 
able for investment in, the Fellowships Endowment 
bund 


( or porate 


The Trustees shall review the reporis of the 
Trustee — the 


the funds and have custody of the securities — and 


firm employed to invest 


shall approve or disapprove the Corporate Trustee's 
over-all investment policy 


Fund. 
from the Fellowships Endowment lund shall be 


Income from the Endowment Income 
used exclusively for the pur pose of awarding fellou 
ships to women scholars for advanced study. 


Heretofore the Fellowships Funds Committee has 
been responsible for fund raising, while the Fellow- 
ships Program Committee has been responsible for 
directing promotion and the allocation of funds. It 
has been recommended by the Fellowships Program 
Committee that the functions of these two com 
mittees be merged and handled by one committee, 
to be known as “The Fellowships Program Com- 
mittee.” In that event, it will be unnecessary to 
include the name “Fellowships Funds Committee 
in Article X11, Section la(1) 

The awarding of Fellowships and of International 
Grants has been the duty of the committees on Fel 
lowships Awards and on International Grants re- 
spectively. These two committees are now part of 
the AAUW Therefore 


these two committees no longer function as Com- 


Educational Foundation 


mittees of the Association and need not be men- 
tioned in the Association Bylaws. 
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It is, therefore, recommended that the 
subsection which includes mention of the Commit- 
tees on Fellowships Funds, Fellowships Awards, and 


International Grants be omitted. 


Art. XII, See. la (1) Additional standing com- 
mittees shall include Fellowships Awards, Fellow- 
ships Funds and International Grants 


entire 


Strike out the entire subsection (1) 
2) as (1). 

Because the character of “International Grants” 
has changed over the years so that they have, in 
point of fact, become International Fellowships, the 
Foundation voted cn June 25, 1960, to change the 
name of the Committee on International Grants to 
“Committee on 
Awards.” 


and renumber 


International 


Fellowships and 


The Committee on Fellowships Awards chooses 
the recipients of Fellowships awarded to American 
women for advanced study here or abroad. The Com- 
mittee on International Fellowships and Awards 
chooses the recipients of Fellowships awarded to 
women of other member nations of the [FUW for 
advanced study. 

The Foundation Bylaws provide that the Chair- 
man of the Fellowships Program Committee of the 
Association, in her capacity as a Trustee of the Fel- 
lowships Endowment Fund, shall be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Foundation, and that 
she shall also be a member of the Foundation com- 
mittees on Fellowships Awards and on International 
Fellowships and Awards. 

To further the co-ordination between the various 
phases of the Fellowships Program, it is recom- 
mended that the Chairmen of the two Awards 
Committees of the Foundation be appointed mem- 
bers of the Fellowships Program Committee of the 
Association and that these two chairmen be entitled 
to serve as delegates to national conventions of the 
Association. The following changes in the Bylaws 
of the Association are, therefore, proposed: 


Art. XII, Sec. le. Commirree Mempers. — There 
shall be at least six members on each standing com- 
mittee. Members shall be appointed by the Board of 
Directors in consultation with the respective chair- 
men. They shall be chosen for their experience and 
work in the Association or for their special fitness 
for the work of the committee, with due regard for 
geographical representation and rotation in member- 
ship. They shall be appointed for a term of two 
years, beginning on July 1, and shall be eligible for 
reappointment for two succeeding terms only. 


Add new subsection (1) as follows: 


The Fellowships Program Committee shall be composed 
of the chairman, three members appointed by the Board 
of Directors, and the chairmen of the Committee on 
Fellowships Awards and of the Committee on Inter- 


and Awards of the AAUW 


Educational Foundation. 


Art. XII, See. 1e(2)(c) The Fellowships Program 


Committee shall integrate the work of the commit- 


national Fellowships 
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tees on Fellowships Awards, International Grants 
and Fellowships Funds, and with these committees 
shall plan and develop the policies for the Fellow- 
ships Program to be recommended to the Board of 
Directors. The Fellowships Awards Committee shall 
award and administer the fellowships of the Associa- 
tion; the International Grants Committee shall 
award and administer the international grants of the 
Association; the Fellowships Funds Committee shall 
promote support of and raising of funds for the 
Fellowships Program. 

Strike out this entire subsection and insert: 


The Fellowships Program Committee shall develop 
policies for and direct the administration of the Fellow- 
ships Program; and shal! direct promotion, fund 
raising, and the disbursement of income from endo 


ment and contributions for current stipends. 


In order to make the chairmen of the two Awards 
Committees eligible to serve as delegates to national 
conventions, the following change is needed: 


Article XIII, Section 2. Representation.— 
Representation of the membership of the Association 
at conventions shall be as follows: (1) the regularly 
accredited delegates representing branches, state 
divisions, members-at-large, and corporate mem- 
bers; (2) the officers of the Association; (3) the 
chairmen of standing and special committees; and 
(4) the past presidents of the Association. Only 
members of the Association shall be representatives, 
delegates, and alternates. 


Strike out “and” before (4). 
After ** Association,” 


Line 7. 
Line 8. add a new item: and 
(5) the two members of the Association who serve as 
chairmen of the Committee on Fellowships Awards and 
of the Committee on International Fellowships and 


Awards of the AAUW Educational Foundation 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Because the increase in size of the Association, the 
growth of its program, and the establishment of the 
AAUW Educational Foundation have added con- 
siderably to the duties of the president, it seems 
desirable to create a new office of first vice-presi 
dent whose primary function would be to perform 
some of the duties of the president. The duties now 
performed by the first vice-president, as chairman 
of the Committee on Association Program Develop- 
ment and Research, would then be the responsibility 
of the second vice-president and the duties now 
performed by the second vice-president, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Membership, would then 
become the responsibility of the third vice-presi- 
dent. 

To accomplish this, the following changes are 
proposed: 
Article VII, Section 1. Officers. — The elected 
officers of the Association shall be a president, a 
first vice-president, a second vice-president, a vice- 
president from each of the regions, a recording secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. 
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Line 3. Insert a third vice-president after “second nomination and election of these members. Inasmuch 
vice-president.” as the present provisions in the Bylaws in regard to 
Art. VII, Sec. 2b. Vice-PResipents nominations and elections are part of the article on 
(1) First Vice-President The first vice-presi- " Officers of the Association, it is inappropriate to 
dent shall perform the duties of the president include in that article the procedure for the nomina- 
in all cases in which the president is unable tion and election of members of the Foundation. 
to serve. She shall assist the president in such It is, therefore, recommended that we strike out 
matters as may be delegated to her by the all of Article VII, Section 3 on “Nomination and 
Board of a chnee She shall serve as abate. Election of Officers”’’ and insert a new article num- 
man of the Committee on Association Pro- ered LX and entitled “ Nominations and Elections 
gram Development and Research which will include all the provisions of Article VII, 
Comal WicssPveniden The second vice- ection 3 as well as provision for the nomination and 
president shall perform the duties of the election of six members of the AAUW Educational 
president in all cases in which the president Foundation . 
and first vice-president are unable to serve The new article also provides for a method of 


| “ODOS ] 0 kc ri r » *S)— 
She shall assist tl ident in such matters ‘tation if the proposal to add another Vice-presi 


; ee 5 
as may be delegated to her by the Board of lent is adopted 


Directors. In ; ion she shall serve as 


Article VII, Section 3. Nomination and Elec- 


chairman of tt ‘ uttee o »mbers . : 
a n Membership tion of Officers 


and shall be res ible for a membership 
orientation program a. Wen anp How E ecrep All officers of the 
V ice-Presidents from the Re 7LONS The vice- 


Association shall be elected by ballot at a national 
pre sidents from the regions as elected officers 


convention 


of the Association shall be members of the NoMINATING COMMITTEE A Nominating Com- 


Board of Directors. They shall serve in their mittee of five members and five alternates shall 


respective regions to further the Association's be appointed by the Board of Directors 


policies and program, advising and consulting regular meeting at least one year before the con 


at a 


with the officers and chairmen of state divi vention. Not more than one member of this com 


sions mittee shall be selected from a single region. The 


Strike out present sul tions rr im- duty of this committee shall be to submit to the 
ber present (3) as (4), and inse 1ext convention one nomination for each office to 
1) First Vice president e- Dr be filled by election at that convention, the slate 
lent shall pe rform the dutie f the president in to be presented to the branches two months b« 
al ases in which the pre lent is unable to fore the national convention. Additional nomina 
serve. She shall serve as alternate to the president tions may be made from the floor. Nominations 
and assist her in such matters as may be dele made from the floor shall carry the consent of the 
gated to her by the president or by the Board of nominee. The names of persons so nominated 
Directors. She shall be ex officio a member of all shall be printed on the ballot 
niltees except the Nominating Committee » Terms or Orrices 
Second Vice-president The second vice- 1) Beginning of Terms 


; . | »¢ 
president sha perform the luties of the presi ofhicer shi ll a gin on J ily 


dent in all cases in which the president and first hold office for the term of the office 


rice-president are unable to rve. In addition her successor is elected or appointed, and has 
erve as chairman of the committee on qualified 

issociation Program Development and Ri Terms of Office and Rotation Che elected 

earch officers shall be elected for a term of fou 

Third Vice-president The third vice pres years each. The president, the second vic« 

tent shall perfor luties of the president in president, and the vice-presidents from one 

all cases in which the pre sident, the first vice- half of the regions shall be elected at one con 
president, and the second vice-president are vention; and the first vice-president, the 
unable to serve. In addition, she shall serve as treasurer, the recording secretary, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Membership, and vice-presidents from the other half of the 

shall be responsible for membership orientation regions shall be elected at the succeeding con 

to the Program of the Association. vention 

d. Maximum Terms. — No member shall hold more 

than one office at any given time. No member 

NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS shall be eligible to sine the same or different 
In order to implement the provisions in the Founda- offices under election or appointment or both for 
tion Bylaws for the election of six members of the more than eight consecutive years, except that 
Association at AAUW national conventions to serve the office of the president of the Association may 
as members of the Foundation, it is necessary to be filled without regard to previous consecutive 
include in the Association Bylaws provision for the service in any other office. For the purpose of de- 
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termining whether a member has served for eight 
consecutive years, service in any office for less 
than two years shall be disregarded 

VACANCLES Whenever a vacancy in any elec- 
tive office occurs in the interim between conven- 
tions, the vacancy shall be filled until the next 
Board of 


convention by 
Directors 


appointment by the 


Strike out this entire section and 
red LX as follows 


numbe 


Article IX—Nominations and 
Elections 


Nominations 1 nominaling commiullee 

€? r Pr und five ailernate his ML be appointed 

y the Board of Directors at a regular meeting at least 
one year before tl 


fron Vol 


bol 
shall be 


regular biennial national conven- 


more than one member of this commattee 


selected from a single region. The duty of this 


committee shall be to submit to the next 


convention one 


nomination for each office to be filled at that convention 


and one nomination for each of the three members of the 
{ssociation to be elected al that convention to serve as 
members of the AMUW Educational Foundation, as 


provided in ws Bylar The slate shall be pre ented to 


he branches at least two months before the national 


onvention. Additional 


nominations may Ue made 


from the floor provided the consent of the rinee has 


been previously obtained The names of persons 80 


nominated shall be printed on the ballot 


Section 2. Elections ll elections shall |! { 
it a national convention Each voter prese ni 


1y ballo 
wht ull cast 
one vote; but the chairman of a branch delegation may 
also cast the remaining voles to which her branch is 
entitled. No other member of the voting body may ca 

ore than one ballot 


A majority of the vote t shall 


necessary for election 
Section 3. Terms of Office 
a. Beginning of Terms The ter 


Each of 


for the term of office or until her 


shall begin on July 1 


or appointed, and has qua ed 
b. Terms of Office and Rotation 
1 The officer 


each The 


shalt ve 
years presi lent, 

preside nt, the recording secretary, and the 
preside nis from one half ) ions shall be 
elected at one convention; th rst vice-prest lent, 
the third vice-pre 
vice-presidents from the other ha f of the regions 
shall be elected at the 


The six members of the 


uien!, ti urer and tie 


succeeding convention 
{ xo 
i 1UW Educational 


Foundation shall serve for a term of 


vtion elected to 


serve as members of the 
jour years 
as provided by the Bylaws of that Foundation 
This amendment will be submitted for adoption 
subject to the following provisos: (1) That this 
amendment shall go into effect at the 1963 con- 
vention; (2) That, at the 1963 convention, for 
purposes of rotation of the officers, the prest- 


dent, the second vice-president, and the re 


cording secretary shall be elected for four years 
and every four years thereafter and the first 
vice-president and the third vice-president 
shall be elected for a term of two years and 
every four years thereafter for a term of four 
years; (3) That at the 1963 convention, for pur- 
poses of rotation, three members of the Associa- 
tion shall be elected to serve as members of the 
{AUW Educational Foundation for two years 
ind three shall be elected to serve for four years 
ind thereafter three shall be elected at each con 
vention to serve for a four year term. Note: The 
terms of the treasurer and the vice-presidents 
from the regions elected at the 1961 convention 
will not be affected by these amendments to the 
Bylau 8.] 


Section 4. Maximum Terms. |.\ 


VII, Sec. 3d 


chang 


present Art 


Section 5. Vacancies. 


a. Whenever a vacancy in any elective office vo 
the interim between conventions, the vacan 
be filled until the next convention by app 
by the Board of Directors. |No change} 


Vacancies occurring in the membership 
{AUW Educational Foundation shall be 
the Board of Directors of the Association, 


vided in the Bylaws of that Foundation 


REPORTS 


Several vice presidents from the regions have re- 
quested that the date when reports of state division 
presidents are sent to them be advanced to May 1, 
inasmuch as their own annual reports, which include 
reports on the activities of states in their respective 


regions, must be sent in by June 1. 


irt. V, Sec. 2c(2), line 3. 
insert May 1. 


Strike out “June 1” and 


lhe Chairmen of Association Standing Committees 
have requested a change which would require that 
the list of branch committee chairmen be sent at the 
same time as the list of new branch officers 

iri. VI, See. 2c(1 After 


and committee chairmen 


line 4 “officers’’ insert 


PUBLICATIONS 


The responsibility for reviewing publications is now 
listed under the “Powers and Duties of the Execu- 
tive Committee.” Inasmuch as publications are in 
large measure related to the work of the subjece 
matter committees and since the chairmen of thest 
committees are not members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it would seem more appropriate for the 
Board of Directors, which includes these chairmen, 
to have the responsibility for reviewing publications. 


irt. 1X, Sec. 2, item 12. Strike out “review publica- 
tions.”” 


Art. VIII, Sec. 3. Insert new item after item 10: 
review publications. 


AAL W JourRNAL 





FINANCE 


The “financial adviser’’ specified in the Bylaws has, 
for a number of years, been held to be a special 
committee composed of the President of the Asso- 
ciation, one other Board member, and three mem- 
hers who have had specialized training in Finance 
and who have been appointed by the Executive 
Committee. Inasmuch as this procedure has worked 
extremely well, it is desirable to state this provision 
in the Bylaws correctly. 


Art. X, See. 3b. Apviser. — There shall be a finan- 
cial adviser to the committee, selected by the 
Executive Committee upon recommendation of 
the Finance Committee 


Art. X, See 


insert 


3b. Strike out the present subsection and 


Advisory Committee on Financial Policy 

There shall be a special committee to advise on 
Finance, to be known as the Advisory Committee on 
Financial Policy. This committee shall be appointed 
by the Executive Commitiee upon recommendation 
of the Finance Committee and shall be composed of 
the president of the Association, one other Board 
member, and three members of the Association who 
have had specialized training and experience in the 


field of Finance 


If the proposed change in Article X, Section 3b is 
Article LX, 


Section 2, item 8 as follows: Strike out the present 


adopted, a change will be needed in 
item and insert appoint an Advisory Committee on 
Financial Policy on recommendation of the Finance 
Committee 

Since this committee and the Committee on Publi 
cations are Special Committees, these committees 
should be included in the section on Special Com- 
mittees 


ir/ V/1, Sec. 2, line 4 
strike out 


Publicat 
ublications, 


After 


after “* Headquarters 


* Resolutions 
add 


Commitee on 


“and 
and an idrisory 


Financial Policy 


COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Because the maximum time which a person may 
serve on the Board as a Committee Chairman is not 
clearly indicated, the following changes are pro 


posed to clarify the meaning 


Art. XII, Sec. Ib. Comairree Caarrmen. — The 
chairmen of all standing committees, except the 
chairman of Association Program Development 
and Research and the chairman of Membership, 
shall be appointed by the Executive Committee 
for a term of two years beginning July 1. They 
shall be eligible for reappointment for two suc- 
ceeding terms only. 


iri. X11, Sec. 1b, line 5. Insert to the same committee 
ifter “reappointment.” At the end of the paragraph 
add a new sentence: No chairman of a standing com- 
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f. Reports. 


mittee shall serve for more than three consecutive terms 
on the Board of Directors. 


Several Chairmen of Standing Committees have re- 
quested a change in the Bylaws which would permit 
a committee member to serve more than the present 
limit of three consecutive terms on a committee if 
she becomes chairman of a committee after having 
served as a member of that committee. It 
pointed out that experience as a member of a com- 
mittee is the best training for a chairman, but that 
it frequently happens that the present Bylaws limi- 
tation prevents the best-qualified person from be- 
coming chairman. The following change is, therefore, 
proposed: 


was 


Art. XII, Sec. le. Commirrer Mempers. — There 
shall be at least six members on each standing 
committee. Members shall be appointed by the 
Board of Directors in consultation with the re 
spective chairmen. They shall be chosen for their 
experience and work in the Association or for 
their special fitness for the work of the committee, 
with due regard for geographical representation 
and rotation in membership. They shall be ap 
pointed for a term of two years, beginning on 
July 1, and shall be eligible for reappointment for 
two succeeding terms only. 


Last sentence. Add except that the position of chairman 
of a standing committee may be filled without regard t 
previous consecutive service as a member of that cor 
mittee. Bul in no circumstance shall any person serve 
more than four consecutive terms on one or more 
committees 

In response to requests to the Bylaws Committee 
during and after the Kansas City Convention, the 
following change is submitted: 


Art. XII, Sec. Lf. Rerorts 


The chairmen of all 


standing committees shall make annual reports 


to the convention in convention years, and to the 
Board of Directors in the intervening years 


Strike out this entire section and insert 


- All standing committees shall present 
written reports to the national convention in con 
vention years and to the Board of Directors in the 
intervening years. The reports to the convention 
shall include all recommendations and resolutions 
which the committee proposes to present to the con- 
vention as part of its report. Copies of such reports 
shall be distributed to each delegate at the opening of 
the convention. 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


As a result of changes adopted at the 1957 and 1959 
Conventions, the chairmen of all State Division 
standing committees listed in Article V, Section 2d, 
except the chairman of the committee on Program, 
are entitled to serve as delegates to national con- 
ventions. To be consistent, the chairman of this 
committee should be included also 
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Art. XIII, Sec. 4a. State 
Each state division shall have two delegates and 
two alternates. One delegate shall be the presi- 
dent of the state division. The state Board of 
Directors shall select the second delegate and the 
alternates. In addition, the chairmen of Associa- 


REPRESENTATION 


tion subject matter committees and the chairmen 
of the committees on Fellowships Program, on 
Legislative Program, and on Membership of each 
state division shall be entitled to be delegates but 
The credentials of all 
state division delegates and alternates shall be 


shall have no alternates 


signed by the general director 
Line 9. Strike out 
After “Membership,” insert and on Program 


Art. XIII, Section 7. Resolutions 
a. Resolutions on Association policy and program 


“and” before “on Meibership.” 


and all other resolutions to be proposed at the 
convention may be initiated by the membership, 
by the elected officers, by the standing or special 
committees and by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

(1) Proposed resolutions shall be pre sented to 
the Committee on Resolutions at least five 
months in advance of the convention. 


Because the so-called “resolutions’’ in regard to 


Association Program are more frequently simply 
statements of principle, the following change has 
been recommended by the 1959 Resolutions Com 


mittee and others: 


1. Strike out “Resolutions on Association 


policy’ and insert Statements of Principle on Associa- 


Line 


tion program, re solutions on Association policy 


In addition, that committee has also recommended 
that the time between the deadline for sending in 
resolutions to the Resolutions Committee and the 
date of the convention be reduced. Therefore the 
following change is submitted: 


Further comments about proposed changes in t 


Art. XIII, Sec. 7a 


insert two. 


line Strike out “five” and 


If the proposed change in Article XIII, Section 
7a is adopted, a change will be needed in Article 
XIII, Section 7a(2); Strike out the entire last clause 
“and send them to the branches at least one month 
before the convention.” 

The only practical means of sending such notices 
to the branches is through the Journal. Inasmuch 
as the deadline for the May Journal is before April 
1, it would be impossible to print in the May Journal 
any 


resolutions received “two months before the 


convention.” 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
Since all members of AAUW are 
members of IFUW and, in like manner, all members 
the other associations or 
federations are members of IFUW, the following 
change is recommended: 


automatically 


of any one of national 


Art. XV, Section 1. Membership. — This Asso- 
shall be a member of the 
International Federation of University Women 
and shall pay dues according to the by-laws of the 


ciation constituent 


International Federation of University Wamen 
Strike out and insert: 


Sec. 1 Membership. 

a. This shall be 
the IFUW and shall pay dues according to the 
bylaws of the IFUW. Every member of AAUW is, 
therefore, a member of the IFUW. 

1 member of any one of the national associations 


or federations of the IFUW, who is spending a 


{xsociation a constituent member of 


period of a year or less in this country, may attend 


neetings of any branch of the Association and enjoy 


such privileges as may be afforded her. Si oat 
/ y h ich mem- 


bers shall have no voting rights. 


he Bylaws will appear in the March Journat. 


Office of the Director of the Fellowships Program 
at the Educational Center 





From the Membership Committee 


SHOULD THE REINSTATEMENT FEE 
BE ABOLISHED ? 


PPE COMMITTEE on Membership recom- 
Bike that the 1961 AAUW Conven- 
tion abolish the reinstatement fee. As the 
Bylaws now stand (Article III, Section 
4c), a member who fails to pay dues or to 
resign in writing by December 1 of any 
fiscal year is immediately dropped from 
membership. Before she can rejoin, she 
must pay a reinstatement fee in the 
amount of current Association dues. 

The Committee on Membership be- 
lieves that this fee has outlived its useful- 
ness to the Association and to the 
branches. 

Until recently, the fee was a financial 
necessity for the Association. A member 
who had not paid dues or resigned in 
writing received a few free issues of the 
JouRNAL; her records continued to be 
maintained. These expensive services 
were paid for by the collection of rein- 
statement fees. Improved office machinery 
and procedures have greatly speeded the 
elimination of such services to dropped 
The reinstatement fee has 
changed from an asset into a liability: The 
cost of administering it exceeds the reve- 
nue it brings in. 

Branches once found the threat of the 
reinstatement fee useful in preventing late 
dues payment. The development of “The 
Spring Habit”’ has alleviated this problem 
and branch policies can be formulated 


members. 


to cope with the perennial stragglers 
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Branches report that the reinstatement 
fee has prevented abuse of the Bylaw 
provision whereby dues of a new member 
joining after April 1 are credited to the 
following fiscal year. The Bylaws Com- 
mittee proposes an amendment defining 
a new member as one who has not been 
enrolled in a branch or as a Member-at- 
Large within the ten year period prior to 
her application. The adoption of this 
amendment will effectively safeguard 
branches from abuse of the new-member 
privilege. 

The Committee on Membership be- 
that the reinstatement fee is a 
detriment to building AAUW membership 
and program and good public relations. 

Thousands of AAUW members move 
every year. How to keep from losing 
moving members entirely is a vital mem- 
bership problem. Currently, because of 
the reinstatement fee, we 
member to 


lieves 


urge a moving 
should 
encourage her to notify her branch (as a 
matter of courtesy, if nothing else) that 
she is leaving and to maintain her AAUW 
membership through transfer to a new 
branch or as a Member-at-Large. The re- 
instatement fee constitutes a barrier to 
development of more effective methods 
for membership transfer. 

Suppose a member who has moved 
takes the initiative and applies for mem- 
bership in the branch in her new locality. 


resign. Instead we 
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In the 


in her old town and establishing herself 


rush and confusion cf severing ties 
and her family in the new, she may have 
forgotten to write a resignation note. Or 
perhaps she has remembered, but the 


branch has neglected to notify the Asso- 
ciation. In either case, she must pay the 
reinstatement fee. 

This, in addition to current branch, 


State dues 1s 


\ssociation 
likely to total too much for her budget. 
Result: The 
into her 


AAUW 


membership card is deprived of its benefits 


Division, and 


She doesn’t rejoin at ail. 
applicant whose best ** passport ss 
new community may well be her 


because of its high cost. The branch pro- 


THERE IS NO NUMBER ON 


Critie’s Second Cho 


here is no number on the doo1 


there is no door 


Inside 

Kleven bent to tune 
her violin 

touched overtones 
and Beethoven 


down up up down 


\gainst the great north glass 

the children set the Christmas tree 
that people walking past 

to midnight church 

could see 

they iced it with the glorias 

deo and pax 

year after year hung baubles 

from the same old box 


and would not change 


‘There in the middle room 
warmed by October 
happiness 


the enrichment of her ideas 


gram loses 
and services which she might have con- 
tributed. Add to this hypothetical one 
the numbers of actual cases dismayed 
branches encounter annually. The total 
loss in membership and in program is 
incalculable. 

Kor these reasons, the Commitee on 
Membership urges abolition of the rein- 
statement fee. We believe this action will 
increase enrich 


membership, program, 


ease administrative 


problems, and serve 


AAUW 


the best interests of 


KATHERINE SUUKLTLEFF 


THE DOOR 


ce, 1959-60 AAUW Writing Project 


leaned in to he r 

laid down the gifts 

the frankincense and myrrh 
the gold 


upon her finget 


Fare well we nt out 

from every window of the house 
to sire and brothe 

friend and lover 

farewell 

farewell 


each leaves the othe: 


I spend no grief for wall or roof 
I spend it for myself 

and nothing more 

ho more 

There is no number on the door 
There is no door 


Atma VAUGHN 
Evansville, Indiana 
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The Pioneers Lounge 

as seen from the corridor 
leading in 

from Virginia Avenue 
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The Talbot Room (below 
which opens off the Board Roon 
features pictures of all Past Presidents 


Upper right 

The AAUW Foundation Library 
houses books, documents, and 
research materials used in 
AAUW and AAUW Foundation 
studies 


Lower right 

President Hawkes and 

Dr. Tompkins confer in the 
General Director's new office 


Left 

The Program Associates’ 
offices, similar to each other 
in size and furnishings, are 
enhanced by charming 
personal touches 





Left 

The first Board Meeting at 
the Center took place the 
weekend of November twelfth 


Below 

The Members’ Lounge highlights a 
portrait of Dr. McHale and a desk and 
cabinet doors from 1634 Eye Street 
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Se LE RE 


Above: Plaque in lobby commemorates committees 
Right: View from G Street 





Editorials 


A New World 


The \merican 
family in this particular era of “The Good 
Life”’ has developed into a technological 
foray, for which the average housewife has 
had to equip herself with an encyclopedic 
command of both scientific and pseudo- 
scientific terms. Where Grandmother was 
at ease with sulphur and molasses, Grand- 
daughter stumbles over dihydrostrepto- 
mycin and trium. Her vocabulary she picks 


care and feeding of the 


up from advertisements in magazines and 
on TV and radio. Her education, so to 
speak, has frequently been at the hands of 
those of whom she might on occasion be 
wary. 

Daily she is faced with the dilemma of 
selecting from six thousand products in 
the supermarket (ten years ago a mere 
two thousand!) Aware that everything she 
uses Is not what it seems, she looks for 
guides. Label reading is a favorite pas 
time. But what do the labels mean? How 
should the product be treated, or how will 
the product treat her? 

Grandmother feared the automobile. 
Electricity brought to the home new haz- 
ards which she had to overcome. People 
* goods with a lack of the 
respect appropriate. History repeats it- 
self, as we know. Whenever a new product 
appears, producer and consumer alike 
have to achieve a new threshold of under- 
standing. Grandmother learned to use 
aspirin and we must learn about a whole 
range of drugs, fabrics, and so on, 

The development of an attitude toward 
a world of new products is not an over- 
night phenomenon, but rather the result 
of an educative process carried on at va- 
rious levels. The consumer, the producer, 
and the relevant government agency, 
where there is one, must work to achieve 
the new threshold of awareness necessary 


treated “‘cannec 
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for this advance in living arrangements. 
At some points, this will mean formal reg- 
ulation, because safety and order require 
it. At other points, custom and practice 
will create a new body of experience and 
at still other points public education will 
bridge the gap. 

It is our hope that the AAUW Current 
Issues kit on “Consumer Problems” (Se¢ 
retary for Publications, $1.15) will help 
the homemaker acquire the necessary 
awareness and will help her exercise an in 
telligent capacity for decision-making in 
promoting We our 
study groups to take an educated interest 
in the qualities and characteristics of the 
“New World.” When you 
have read the kit, do write and tell us 
how you like it, 


protection, expect 


consumer's 


OREEN lit eb! 


°60-°61 Status Emphasis 


As this is written, we are on the eve of a 
Presidential election in which more women 
than ever before will be participating as 
voters, as party workers, and as candi- 
dates. Women consistently carry a great 
share of the burden of voluntary activity 
in this country. Quantitatively we are 
making ever-increasing use of our human 
resources as far as women are concerned. 
Qualitatively, however, we still fail to 
use these resources as efficiently as we 
might. While many women participate 
actively in community life, too few are in 
positions of real leadership. In part, this 
is still because of social attitudes which 
categorize men as leaders, women as fol- 
lowers. In part, this is because of women’s 
lack of the kind of experience that would 
bring skill and poise in leadership roles. 
But all too often this is because of unwill- 
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ingness on the part of those women who 
are able to do so to assume the responsi- 
bility of leadership. 

Mere participation, moreover, is not 
in and of itself good. In a world of or- 
ganized “‘busyness,” the college woman 
must create a pattern of discriminating, 
effective participation. 

This was the substance of the discussion 
at the Status of Women Committee’s fall 
meeting. And this is the basis of the com- 
mittee’s decision to concentrate its efforts 
on “The College Woman: A Community 
Asset.” 

The committee hopes that branches will 
explore the extent to which women con- 
from local 
to international levels and in professional, 
governmental, and lay capacities — and 
that they will identify the special contri- 
bution that could and should be made by 
college women. Of necessity, they will 
then have opened paths by which the 
college woman will more truly be a com- 


tribute to their communities 


munity asset. 


LorRAINE Hepsperc Torres 


Book 
Shelf 


The Impact of Educational Television, 
edited by Dr. Wilbur Schramm, com- 
prises studies sponsored by the National 
Educational Television and Radio Center, 
a program service agency for ETV sta- 
tions. The studies examine the stations’ 
performance in two different roles: Broad- 
casting of adult educational programs and 
children’s fare for home reception as well 
as transmission of instructional series for 
school use. 

The “impact” of ETV on home viewers 
is described chiefly in terms of audience 
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size and nature: The number and kinds of 
people exposed to Educational Television. 
In the autumn of 1959, forty-five ETV 
stations were estimated to reach 8.5 mil- 
lion television homes, or about twenty 
million individuals. Of this potential audi- 
ence, some forty percent were believed to 
“make some regular and purposeful use of 
the educational stations.” 

These regular viewers tended to exceed 


non-viewers in length of schooling 


Z, soclo- 


economic status, participation in com- 
munity affairs, and “highbrow” reading- 
listening habits. The researchers present 
the typical ETV viewer as an active, goal- 
directed person, intent on self-betterment 
and alert to the problems of reality. Since 
he is also highly selective in his viewing, 
individual ETV program ratings tend to 
be low. 

But quantitative criteria of success are 
inadequate to a medium which seeks to 
meet special needs. What does the experi- 
ence of Educational Television mean to 
the viewer? Studies of reactions to specific 
program series might have illumined this 
aspect. 

In contrast, the chapters on school use 
of television are concerned with measuring 
the effectiveness of specific TV series in 
terms of learning, retention, and attitude 
change. Here one might wish for reports 
on the institutional impact of television. 
How widely and in what ways is TV used? 
How does its introduction affect educa- 
tional concepts and practices, the role of 
the the of curriculum 
planning and policy making? 


teacher, process 
Educational Television is developing 
and changing so rapidly that no assess- 
ment of total impact would be possible at 
this stage. While this book leaves many 
questions unanswered, it contributes solid 
information based on careful research. The 
facts presented challenge both indiscrim- 
inate and blind resistance. 
They support and stimulate the kind of 
open-minded thinking about Educational 
Television that is so urgently needed. 


enthusiasm 


- Frances E. ButLer 
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BY FRANCES B. CONCORDIA 


Our New Financial Look 


INCOME 


7itH the physical completion of the 
\ Educational Center in 1960, the As- 
sociation has increased its income from 
sources other than dues. For this reason, 
we are now showing tn our financial charts 
(see preceding page) not only how our 
money is spent but also the sources of our 
Association funds. In other words, we are 
showing “both sides of the coin.” 

Actually the dollar portrayed is just 
one that is typical of the $775,000 esti- 
mated income and expenditures for the 
current fiscal year, July 1, 1960 through 
June 30, 1961, a fairly impressive budget 
for a women’s organization. This figure 
does not include the money that finances 
the Fellowships and International Grants 
Program, about $250,000 in the 1960-61 
fiscal year. The total figure of more than 
$1 million represents the funds we are 
putting behind our purpose, at the na- 
tional level, to unite university women for 
practical educational work and for the 
maintenance of high standards of educa- 
tion at all levels. If state and branch ex- 
penditures were included, the total would 
probably be doubled. 

A look at the sources of income reveals 
that from individual 
members, without anticipating any in- 
crease in membership, will this year be in 
the neighborhood of $647,000 and from 


Association dues 


Mrs. Concorpta is our Association Treasurer 
and is also Treasurer of the AAUW Foundation. 
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Corporate Members, the Approved Col- 
leges that are members of AAUW, about 
$9500. ‘These two types of dues account 
for eighty-four percent of our income, or 
eighty-four cents of each income dollar. 
The reinstatement fees will bring in over 
six thousand dollars, or a little less than 
one cent of each income dollar. 

Sources of income other than dues in- 
clude $68,000 (9 cents per income dollar) 
from the three floors of the Educational 
Center leased to that most acceptable of 
tenants, the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. This rental income helps pay the 
increased costs of operating our much 
larger headquarters building in Wash- 
ington. 

Another seventeen thousand dollars (2 
cents of each income dollar) comes from 
JOURNAL advertising and subscriptions of 
and nineteen 
thousand (3 cents per dollar) is obtained 
from investments other 
than endowment funds, and $6500 (1 cent 
per income dollar) comes from the sale of 
our program materials. 


associate non-members; 


income on our 


There is also a small amount of income 
from subscriptions to the General Di- 
rector’s Letter and sales of supplies, pins, 
charms, and address lists, but this amounts 
to less than two thousand dollars in total, 
or well under one cent of each dollar in 
income. 

There is a possibility that our invest- 
ment income may be slightly higher than 
indicated here. This will depend upon how 
rapidly the balance of the contributions 
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to the Building Fund are received in the 
campaign office. If before the close of the 
fiscal year we can completely repay to the 
reserves the funds borrowed to help meet 
the expenses of the Educational Center 
project, some additional investment in- 
come will be realized. 


EXPENDITURES 


While our income has been rising gradu- 
ally over the years, creeping inflation and 
a steadily growing program seem to carry 
expenditures up at least as rapidly. In the 
exposition of expenditures that follows, 
a total picture of expenses in each cate- 
gory, such as salaries or program materi- 
als, is given rather than showing sepa- 
rately the expenses of the Educational 
Foundation. 

The 


segment 


chart indicates that the 


of our expenditures is repre- 


largest 


sented by salaries and employee benefits, 
such as hospitalization, Social Security, 
almost $380,000, or forty- 
nine cents out of each dollar spent. Com- 


and pensions 


parisons with other leading national as- 
sociations indicate that our experience 1s 
in line with that of comparable orgaliza- 
tions. 

A central headquarters and Staff are 
absolutely essential to carry out the three 
necessary functions of our Association life: 

1) Program and study implementation of 
convention decisions, (2) Communication 
with and among branches, State Divisions, 
and the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, and (3) Stewardship re- 
and fi- 
nances. In addition, the Educational Cen- 


garding Tie mbership, records, 
ter provides a members’ center where we 
may meet members from ever\ part of 
the country, or university women visiting 
from foreign countries; find mtellectual 
stimulation; confer with the Staff on pro- 
gram or organization matters; have lunch; 
catch a breath-taking view of Washington 
from the roof, or relax in our Members’ 
Lounge. 

The salary and wage item includes the 
salaries of not only the General Director 


and Program Associates whom you may 
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have met, or with whom you have at least 
corresponded, but the -entire Staff of 
eighty-one full-time women and men and 
twelve part-time people. For instance, it 
includes the salaries of the professional 
Staff who develop the program and pub- 
lications to carry out convention and na- 
tional committee plans; their secretaries; 
the personnel working on our ever-expand- 
ing Fellowships Program; those working 
on publications such as the JouRNAL or 
General Director's Letter; those handling 
our publicity; the financial administra- 
lion; the membership and branch organi- 
zation work, and also the librarian, the 
mailroom personnel, the bookkeepers, the 
office manager, the switchboard operator, 
the receptionist, and the food service, engi- 
neering, and janitorial staff. 


Professional Staff of Eighteen 


Of the 


carry on 


ninety-three Staff people who 
AAUW and Educational 


Foundation work, eighteen are profes- 


our 


sional people, in such widely varied fields 
as administration, study programs, mem- 
bership organization and problems, Fel- 
lowships and International Grants, pub- 
lications, library, Travel Program, and 
food service direction. Thirty-two are as 
sistants, secretaries, and typists. Eleven 


full-time plus several temporary employ- 
. 


ees are needed for membership records. 
lhe bookkeeping staff totals three; office 
operation has seven other than secretar- 
les. 
Engineering and watchmen = service 
numbers six. The cleaning staff consists 
of eight part-time workers, usually work- 
ing from six to ten-thirty P.M. The food 
service is still getting under way, but it 
will require at least eight men and women 
as cooks and waitresses, a cashier, a dish- 
washer, and some part-time workers. 
that 
large and important Fellowships Program 
requires not only the services of the em- 
ployees in that department, but also part 


You can readily understand our 


of the services of people in the administra- 
tion, publicity, bookkeeping, and publi- 
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cations departments in carrying out the 


promotion of the program, selection of 


candidates, accounting in conjunction 
with contributions and payments to re- 
cipients, investment of funds, entertaining 
Grantees and Fellowship holders when 
they visit Washington, and assisting with 
academic and personal problems. Also the 
largest part of our legal counsel fee results 
from work on gifts and bequests to the 
I llowships Program. 

sts for 


he avy Ct 


It is because of these 


a program which now collects, awards, 
and disburses more than a quarter of a 
million dollars each year that the Board 
decided that one half of 


have to be borne by the contributions and 


the costs would 


the investments income. This charge is 
taking ten 
current 


obtained by percent of the 


Fellowships contributions and 
investment income and will amount to 


about $28,000 for the current year. 


Educational Center 


Operation of the Educational Center, 
other than the salaries, includes maint 
nance, real estate taxes on the rental 
floors, personal property taxes, deprecia- 
tion, electricity, fuel, insurance, and also 
office operation with its stationery and 
supplies, postage and express, duplicating 
materials, telephone and telegraph, and 
office machinery maintenance. These items 
take $115,000, or fifteen cents of each dol- 
lar spent. Fortunately with a fine new 
building the repair and maintenance costs 
for the first few years will be low. With 
the move to the new building, we have 
also installed some new equipment which 
will 


service. 


reduce labor costs and imprpve 

Printing and mailing the JourNAL re- 
quires seventy thousand dollars, or nine 
cents of each dollar. Editorial and sten- 
ographic salaries are included in the sal- 
ary portion mentioned earlier, rather than 
here, for each Staff person has a number 
of responsibilities and it is impossible to 
assign the actual amount of salary cost 


to any one part of the program, such as 
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editing of a particular magazine. The 
JOURNAL is highly regarded by outsiders, 
in addition to being the Association’s only 
avenue for reaching every member with 
material on all AAUW program and or- 
ganizational interests. 

The $62,000 or eight cents of each dol- 
lar that 


tees 


dedicated and able women who vive freely 
of their 


service on the national Board, or 


is labeled “Officers and Commit- 
covers the expenses of about 125 
time and talents in volunteer 
on one 
of the twenty-three national committees, 
or as members of the Educational Foun- 
dation. It 


the meetings in Washington, the expenses 


covers traveling expenses to 
of the Regional Vice presidents in servic- 
ing their Regions, visits made in conjunc- 
tion with approval of applying colleges, 
and miscellaneous expenses of otlicers and 
committees, such as stationery, telephone, 
and postage. 

The 


helpful to your committee chairmen, to 


program materials which are so 
your study groups, and to outside groups, 
too, are represented by six cents of each 
income dollar for a total expense of $46,- 
000. Again this does not include the time 
of those preparing the materials. It should 
be noted that part of this cost is offset 
by the income from sales of our program 
materials. A visit to the mailroom and 
stockroom would give you a better idea 
of the volume of material provided to 
branches and State Divisions each year 
and of the valuable works that have been 
published by the AAUW in our various 
fields of interest. 


Our Share in IFUW 


The twenty-eight cents dues paid by each 
of us to the International Federation of 
University Women (as part of our $4.50 
Association dues), the sending of AAUW 
official delegates to IFUW meetings, and 
the work of IFUW questionnaires and 
studies account for six cents of each 
dollar spent, or $43,000 in total. This sec- 
tion of our AAUW dollar enables us to 
carry our share of the cost of the world’s 
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organization of university women. It 
helps promote better world understand- 
ing, helps finance the fellowships program 
of the IFUW, answers requests from 
UNESCO for information on women 
around the world, and makes us an active 
participant in an international group in- 
terested in extending the education, use- 
fulness, and responsibilities of women in 
a world that badly needs the help of 
every educated woman. Members who 
have had the thrilling experience of at- 
tending an IFUW Triennial Conference 
agree that the returns on this relatively 
small investment of 


great. 


theirs are indeed 


{AUW 


Travel Program 


The small segment which represents the 
cost of the Travel Program, two cents 
out of each income dollar, or $18,500 in 
total, gives members in all fifty states 
a direct with the 
Staff, present and past Board members, 


contact Association’s 
and the women serving on national com- 
mittees. To use these funds most effec- 
lively, trips are normally scheduled for 
Regional Conferences, State Conventions, 
Area Workshops, or joint branch meet- 
ings. Because the Travel Program has 
proved such an effective method of carry- 
ing the content and inspiration of our 
purpose into the field, the funds allocated 
to it have been increased in recent years 
to give each state more complete coverage. 

The expense of staging a national con- 
vention every other year is exceedingly 
heavy, so part of the cost is taken from 
the dues of every member and part 1s de- 


frayed by the registration fee paid by 


From 
each income dollar, about two cents, or 


those attending the convention. 
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$14,500 in total, is set aside to help meet 
the costs of the national conventions and 
the State Presidents Conference, which 
alternate biennially. 

The remaining three cents of each dol- 
lar, $26,000, cover a variety of expenses, 
such as professional fees for the legal 
counsel and the auditor; memberships in 
organizations in which we co-operate; rep- 
resentation at conferences related to our 
work; books, magazines, and binding for 
our Library; our publicity work, and en- 
tertaining, such as when an occasional 
eminent person visits our Educational 
Center, or we held a reception to intro- 
duce our General Director, Dr. Tompkins, 
or to introduce our new Educational 
Center to official Washington. 

The total disbursement of more than 
a million dollars a year (including Fel- 
lowships and Grants awarded) is care- 
fully guided by the Board of Directors, 
acting upon the advice of the Finance 
Committee of the Board and the Educa- 
tional Foundation for regular operations, 
on the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Financial Policy for long- 
term financial and investment policies, 
and on those of the Fellowships Program 
Committee for Fellowships Funds. 

Although it is only one part of the 
Association picture, adequate financing 
is necessary to back up able leadership, 
a distinguished Staff, and a sound pro- 
gram, if AAUW is to continue its tre- 
mendous influence and stature in the 
world today. Because a good AAUW Pro- 
gram can only be brought into fruition 
if funds are available to meet essential 
costs, both sides of the AAUW dollar are 
scrutinized carefully and constantly to 
make certain that the best possible use is 
made of our members’ money. 





Proposed Federal Legislative Program 


of the AAUW 1961-63 


As it will be presented at the June 1961 Convention 


The items that follow are statements of principles for action on national legislation. Implicit in 
each of these items is support for governmental agencies administering programs coming under 
the items, such support to cover adequate appropriations, encouragement of effective administra 
tion, and provision for citizen participation. Also implicit in these items is authorization for 


states to work for implementing legislation at the state level. The first two items do not fall 
precisely into any one subject matter area. 


1. Support of measures to protect the rights guaranteed to individuals by the Federal 
Constitution 


2. Support for suffrage and home rule for the Distri-t of Columbia 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


3. Support of measures to promote effective public education including adequate 
appropriations, under conditions safeguarding state control: 


a. For public tax-supported elementary and secondary schools 


b. For public tax-supported education programs for children under six 
1. Support of measures for the advancement of the teaching profession 


5. Support of efforts to increase the stature of education in the United States by 
working for: 


a. Appropriations necessary for the United States Office of Education to perform 
its duly authorized functions 


b. Measures to grant cabinet status to education and to raise the official position 
of education in the Federal Government 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


6. Support of measures in education beyond the high school which would ensure a 
balanced educational program of quality, an increase in the supply of qualified 
faculty members, a reduction of financial barriers to higher education for quali- 


fied students, and financial assistance to regionally accredited institutions for the 
improvement and expansion of facilities 
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MASS MEDIA 


7. Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, and 
other mass media 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


8. Support of measures for effective participation in and operation of the United 
Nations and its affiliated agencies 
9. Support of a constructive foreign policy implemented under existing constitu- 


tional provisions and designed to develop conditions favorable to democracy, 


economic and social well-being, security, and peace throughout the world by 
working for such objectives as: 


a. Liberalizing international trade 


b. Expanding programs for sound technical assistance and economic and social 
development for underdeveloped countries 


Co-operating with other countries in the further development and use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes 


Developing international understanding through dissemination of informa- 
tion, exchange of students, teachers, and other professional groups, and a 
broad reciprocal cultural relations program 


Providing for international agreement to restrict to peaceful purposes the 
exploration and use of outer space 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


10. Support of measures to promote full participation of women in social, economic, 
and political life and to eliminate and to prevent discrimination on the basis of 
sex or marital status 


Support of measures for equal pay for equal work 


IAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Support of measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve 
administrative integrity of the Social Security Program: 


a. Old-age, survivors, and unemployment insurance 


b. Financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy 


Support of measures in the interest of the consumer: 
a. Standards of quality 
b. Protection against: 

(1) Injurious products 

(2) Misrepresentations 


(3) Resale price maintenance (the so-called fair trade laws) 
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About the 
Proposed 
Program 


ro GIVE two more months for study and 
t discussion of the Legislative Program 
being proposed for the 1961-63 biennium, 
Dr. Hawkes has asked that the tentative, 
or proposed, program be included in the 
January rather than the March JourNat. 
We are certain that you will be happy 
with her request. 

If you felt last spring that the time and 
effort used by your branch on the Opinion 
Poll would have little end result, please look 
carefully at the tentative, or proposed, 
program on Federal legislation on the 
two preceding pages. You will see several 
changes and you will see that items which 
have long been a part of the program have 
been retained. Both the likenesses of and 
the differences between the current and 
the proposed program result from tabula- 
tion of your branch recommendations and 
analysis of your comments, for each sub- 
detailed 
report on the Opinion Poll in formulating 
the 


ject matter committee used a 


its recommendations to Legislative 
Program Committee. 

The criticism in the Opinion Poll which 
recurred most frequently in your com 
ments was on the program’s length. 

As was logical, this expression of a 
pronounced desire from the membership 
for a shortened program led to reconsid- 
eration of its into Continuing 
Responsibilities and Current Issues. You 


division 


will note these two categories have been 
dropped and two of the SEI Items in Con- 
tinuing Responsibilities have been retained 
in the program proposed for the 1961-63 
biennium. 

Those members who attended the 1951 
Convention in Atlantic City will remem- 


ber that the division came about in an 
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effort to meet earlier criticism of the pro- 
gram’s length while not abandoning sup- 
port of programs for which a long tradi- 
tion of AAUW support had grown with 
the years. At that time, it was proposed 
that “the current issues would consist of 
those items in the program which were of 
immediate concern and which would con- 
tinue to be subjects for study by the 
branches.” It was also proposed that the 
“branches would not be asked to study 
[in the areas of Continuing Responsibili- 
ties] nor would they be asked to vote their 
approval of these items before each con- 
vention.’ Or, in the words of Dr. Hallie 
Farmer, a repetition of the marriage cere- 
mony would not be asked every two years. 


No New Items 


In the near decade since this action was 
taken, more and more confusion over th 
place of these items in the total progra:m 
has come to light with each succes 
year. This growing confusion contributes 
to the decision to recommend to you the 
dropping of a two part program. 

As in every biennium, several strongly 
supported recommendations for the addi- 
tion of new items to the program were 
submitted to the national committees for 
consideration. However, in the face of the 
evident desire for a shorter program, the 
Legislative Committee believed it imprac- 
ticable to recommend the addition of new 
items. 

You will see a change in the program’s 
title. It is hoped that this change in name 
will indicate more clearly that this is an 
over-all Association program on national, 
or Federal, legislation, or, in other words, 
it is the framework within which study 
and action is taken by AAUW on legisla- 
tion under consideration by the Congress 
of the United States. 

It does not define limits on the issues 
which your State Division may wish to 
include in its state-adopted program on 
state legislation. However it can be re 
garded as an indication of the scope of the 
over-all Association program. 
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Other changes include minor editorial 
revisions and a rather substantial rewrit- 
ing of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Items, which are submitted 
with the hope that this rephrasing will 
lend clarity. 

With the Opinion Poll and the recent 
decision to work for greater focus in the 
total Association program in mind, the 
Legislative Program Committee and your 
Board wish to recommend the changes 
just described. 

In line this effort 


program 


with 
Association 


to bring the 
into greater focus, 
the Legislative Program Committee has 
repeated its instructions to the Legislative 
Associate to concentrate on major legisla- 
tion in the fields of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education and International Rela- 
tions. These instructions have been neces- 
sary in the past and continue to be because 
of limitations of both budget and Staff 
time. However every effort will be made 
to provide adequate legislative informa- 
tion throughout each Congressional ses- 
sion in all areas of the Legislative Program. 


Meaning of the Items 


‘The summary presented below is intended 
only to illustrate possible action under 
the proposed program for 1961-63. For 
further with your 
Legislative chairman or your branch pres- 


information consult 
ident, who receive more detailed notes on 
the program, or write the Legislative Of- 
fice for explanatory materials. 


Item | authorizes support of measures to 
ensure rights of citizens under the Fed- 
eral Constitution and its amendments. It 
does not go beyond the support of meas- 
ures relating to Constitutional guarantees. 
Repeal of the disclaimer affidavit in the 
National Defense Education Act was sup- 
ported under this item. 


Item 2 is of peculiar interest to those 
citizens living within the District of Co- 
lumbia, for at the present time they do 
not have the privilege of voting for the 
President or the Vice-President or of 
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governing themselves, although like other 
United States citizens they pay taxes and 
are subject to the draft. An amendment 
to the Constitution which would provide 
three representatives in the Electoral 
College for the District (or the privilege 
of voting for the President and Vice- 
President) was sent to the states by the 
last Congress. It does not provide for rep- 
resentation in Congress. Ratification de- 
pends upon its acceptance by the legis- 
latures of three fourths of the states within 
seven years. 

The battle for home rule for the Dis- 
trict, which requires only a simple act of 
Congress, will start anew with the Eighty- 
seventh Congress. ‘The Senate has passed 
home bills 1949. 
These and other home rule bills have died 
in the House District Committee. 


rule five times since 


litem 3 has been a part of the program for 
a quarter of a century. It indicates As- 
sociation recognition that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must continue and expand the 
sharing of financial responsibility with the 
states for public education, under condi- 
tions safeguarding slate control, in the in- 
terest of the social and economic develop- 
mentand defense of the United States. With 
emerging interest in new tax-supported 
programs for children under six, section b 
concerns itself with working for appro- 
priate public education programs for this 
age group. 

Item 4 portrays concern in the Associa- 
lion over growing teacher shortages. It 


is interpreted to include the current pro- 


gram item on support of tax deductions 
for professional activities of teachers com- 
parable to those open Lo other professional 
people. 


Item 5 outlines two courses of action 
which need AAUW member support to 
hasten more effectual attacks upon the 
education problems which we all recog- 
nize. The Library Services Act appropria- 
tion, so long of interest to AAUW mem- 
bers, is covered in Item 5a, as are funds for 
implementing the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, Public Laws 815 and 874, which 
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provide school assistance in Federally 
affected areas, programs in vocational 
education, and such other Federal-state 
programs as educational research. Item 
5b authorizes support for legislative pro- 
posals which would elevate education to 
the status equivalent to its importance to 
the nation. 


Item 6 covers support for Title 1 of the 
National Defense Education Act (student 
loans) and college housing. Other meas- 
ures which conceivably could be supported 
include tax credits for tuition paid to in- 
stitutions of higher education and Federal 
loans for facility construction. 

Item 7 might include measures to assist 
the states in construction of Educational 
Television facilities, continuation of the 
research program on audiovisual media 
established under the National Defense 
Education Act, and such changes in Com- 
munications Act provisions or Federal 
Communications Commission regulations 
as would help to extend the educational 
use of the broadcast media without in- 
fringing on Constitutional rights. 


Item 8 restates support for effective in- 


stitutions for international co-operation, 
reflecting the 
such machinery since the 1920s, when the 
League of Nations and, later, the World 
Court received AAUW championship. Un- 
der this item, appropriations for the UN, 
its technical assistance programs, UNI- 


Association’s interest in 


CEF, and the specialized agencies are 
supported. 

Item 9 covers continuing AAUW support 
of measures to promote constructive for- 
eign policy including world 
economic and social development and 
international understanding and co-oper- 
ation. Legislation to extend again Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements will fall under 


measures, 


this item, as will support for the Mutual 
Security Program, the International De- 
velopment Association, and appropriate 
regional financing agencies. 

In line with the Association’s long- 
standing belief in international co-opera- 
tion, this item also authorizes support of 
measures providing for co-operation with 
other countries for control of atomic en- 
ergy for peaceful purposes and for restric- 
tion to peaceful purposes of the exploration 
and use of outer space. It permits AAUW 
support for programs and appropriations 
for exchange of persons for educational 
and cultural purposes. 


Item 10 permits support of Federal bills 
of special importance to women, including 
income tax provisions, Social Security 
amendments, and those concerned with 
wages, hours, and working conditions of 
women. 


Item 11 authorizes support of Federal 
legislation to prohibit wage differentials 
based on sex. This legislation would pro- 
hibit employers in interstate commerce 
from giving women less compensation 
than men when the value of the services 
rendered is comparable. 

[tem 12, from the Continuing Responsi- 
bilities section of the current program, is 
limited to support of existing programs, 
or opposition to proposals which threaten 
the administrative integrity of the present 
Social Security Program, or adequate sup- 
port for the administration of the pro- 
gram. 

Item 13 also comes from Continuing Re- 
sponsibilities and covers support for grad- 
ing, the work of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and the work of the Federal 
Trade Commission. It also authorizes op- 
position to enactment of a Federal fair 
trade law. — ALIson BELL 
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BRANCH OPINION POLL ANALYSIS — 1960 


Eight hundred and ninety-seven branches participated in the 1960 Branch Opinion Poll, or 61.8 percent of 
the 1451 AAUW branches organized at the time the poll was distributed in January 1960, These branches 
represent forty-seven State Divisions, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. The figures below indi- 
cate the percentage of branches recommending continue action, redraft, or drop, or expressing no opinion 
for each item. See News and Notes for more details about the 1960 Branch Opinion Poll results. 


CONTINUE ACTION REDRAFT DROP NO OPINION 


GENERAL 


Item 1 (Rights) 
Item 2 (D.C. Home Rule and Suffrage) 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


L 


Item Sa (Balanced Program) 

Item 3b (Teachers) 

Item 3c (Buildings and Equipment) 
Item 3d (Children Under Six) 

Item 4 (Libraries) 

Item 5 (Office of Education 

Item 6 (Tax Deductions) 


aI 


Cee 
w 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Item 7 (Higher Educatior 


MASS MEDIA 


Item 8 (Educational Use of Mass Media) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Item 9 (United Nations) 
Item 10a (Trade) 

Item 10b (Aid) 

Item 10ce (Atomic Energy) 
Item 10d (Cultural Exchange 
Item 10e (Outer Space) 


“NI nwowet ~*~ 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


]tem 11 (Status) 96.9 
Item 12 (Equal Pay for Equal Work) 97.3 
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Education for Africans 


aC Everyone is keen for education! Parents 
will even make bricks with their hands to 
build schools and houses for teachers to 
get education for their children.” 

In these words, an attractive young Af- 
rican, from Southern Rhodesia, described 
to me, as we talked in the Educational 
Center in Washington, the hunger of her 
people for education. She had obtained her 
own schooling and nursing training with 
specialization in midwifery by determi- 
nation and hard work. Now traveling here 
under a grant with her journalist husband, 
she was observing hospitals and maternal 
and child care institutions 

This visitor and her story personalized 
for me what has been called the “*‘educa- 
and ideas and 


plans”’ prevalent in Africa. 


tion rush’ of excitement 

Education to many Africans symbolizes 
freedom from their colonial, and occasion- 
ally their own traditional, past. It is cer- 
tainly essential to the well-being of newly 
One 


contrast the arrival of independence in 


independent countries. need only 
Nigeria, a country with well over three 
thousand university graduates, with the 
explosive results in the Congo, where less 
than twenty Africans had completed their 
higher education. 


But 


the desire looming next after independ- 
bP 


education is also fundamental to 


ence, which is economic and social devel- 


opment. Without proper educational fa- 


Observer 


cilities, not enough teachers are trained, 
health and welfare services remain limited, 
agricultural and industrial developments 


skilled 


required to run the services and rachin- 


are hampered, and technicians 
ery of a modern society are unavailable. 
A I NES( ‘oO report on 
Tropical Africa estimates that a develop- 
ing country must have at least five percent 


educa ion in 


of its secondary school age population in 
school. Even this minimum standard is a 
The result is that the drive for the 


expansion of education in Tropical Africa 


rarity. 


has become, according to a recent News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education, “one of the most important 
phenomena of this decade.” 

Realization of the great needs of Tropi- 
cal Africa burst upon the consciousness of 
the world with the Congo crisis last sum- 
mer and the dramatic admittance last fall 
of sixteen newly emerged African nations 
into the United Nations. President Eisen- 
hower, speaking to the United Nations in 
September, took cognizance of this “new 
world of ferment and of promise.’ He 
outlined a five-point program to assist the 
burgeoning countries and called for “an 
all-out United Nations effort to help 
African countries launch such educational 
activities as they may wish to undertake.” 
At this writing, resolutions to implement 
his proposals and recommendations for 
education and training projects related to 
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economic development in developing areas 

await action in the General Assembly. 
While these hold promise 

that the United Nations and its members 


resolutions 


will rally resources and energies to assist 
education in Tropical Africa, a closer look 
at the specific problems involved in build- 
ing a suitable and adequate educational 
system in that area quickly reveals the 
magnitude and complexity of the task 
ahead, a task which is tremendous despite 
the fact that missionary educators have 
been active for many years and the colo- 
nial powers have expended large sums for 
education in the postwar period. Note the 
grants by the United Kingdom to fifteen 
African territories from 1946 to 1954, 
which totaled £5,293,000 for primary and 
general secondary education and £3,075,- 
000 for technical and vocational training. 

Now, briefly, some of the problems: 

First, primary education presents the 
most acute problem, because of the large 
that 
vided for and because, without a large 


numbers of children must be pro- 


base with adequate elementary education, 


sufficient numbers will not progress to 


secondary and higher institutions and 


large masses may be dominated by an 
educated elite. Primary education is not 
now generally either completely free or 
Small fees for 
textbooks, also in short supply and not 


absolutely compulsory. 
adapted to the special conditions of these 


countries, may restrict attendance. Too 
few schools, especially in rural areas, and 
a recruitment gap, estimated at 345,000 
primary the 


difficulties. 


school teachers, intensify 
Second, secondary education is, for the 
most part, modeled on systems of the for- 
mer colonial powers. While the graduates, 
a small group, are usually well enough 
trained to proceed to European and for- 
eign universities, they often receive poor 
preparation for life in their own countries. 
A changed curriculum seems essential. 
Increasing the number of students who 
are able to attend secondary school, which 
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is the level of education needed for eco- 
nomic development, depends on solving 
the high drop-out, or 
primary 


“wastage,” rate in 


schools bettering and 
standardizing the quality of primary edu- 


cation, which often makes it impossible 


and on 


for those who arrive at secondary school 
to carry the work. Secondary education 


the 


possible 


and as 
making 
larger attendance at that level, the crisis 


costs, however, are greater 


problems are solved, 
of budget and the training of competent 
high school teachers will become much 
more grave. 

Third, technical and vocational educa- 
tion, also critical for economic develop- 
ment, remains in a rudimentary 
Studies reveal that the training offered 
must be carefully co-ordinated with the 


stage. 


possibilities of employment and the coun- 
try’s development program. 


Fourth, higher education conditions ap 


Universities with 
good physical plants are developing across 


the continent. Problems are staffing and 


pear relatively good. 


adjustment of a mostly classical, or conti- 
nental, approach to curriculum to one 
more suited to newly developing countries, 
where practical training is necessary. 
Fifth, however severe the problems may 
appear above, the situation for girls in 
each instance is one of greater underprivi- 
lege. Added to routine difficulties are those 
of tribal, cultural, and religious traditions, 
which curtail many girls’ desires or oppor 
tunities for 


education. Early marriage, 


“wastage,” the need for special housing, 
and unsatisfactory curriculum are only a 
few of the extra hazards. 

Thomas Paine once said, “Those who 
expect to reap the blessings of freedom 
must, like men, undergo the fatigue of 
supporting it.”” The “fatigue” the African 
peoples, with the help of their friends all 
over the world, must endure to “support” 
educational systems essential to their free- 
dom seems a weariness well undertaken 
and readily to be endured. 

Dororny B. Ropins 
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Contributions to the Fellowships Program 
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AAUW news and notes 


14UW Committee Appointments 


‘Two new appointees to the Committee on 
Fellowships to American Women are Dr. 
Phoebe Morrison for political science and 
Dr. Sirarpie Der Nersessian for the hu- 
manities. Dr. Morrison 
Associate and Dr. Der 
1948-49 AAUW Achievement 


winner. 


is a former IR 
the 
Award 


Nersessian 


New Branches 


Nine new branches have been recognized 


since the October JouRNAL went to press, 


bringing the total number to 1464. The 
new branches are Anaheim and Banning- 
Beaumont, Cal.; Cortez, Col.; Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; Goshen, Ind.; Aurora-Hoyt 
Lakes, Minn.; Hickory, N.C.; Warwick, 
N.Y., and Camden, S.C. 


Honors and Awards 


Anna L. Rose Hawkes is the 
only woman among twelve noted educa- 
tors named by United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
to serve as an advisory committee on the 
development of the Counseling and Guid- 
ance Institutes Program under the Na- 
tional Education Act. 

AAUW General Dr. Pauline 
‘Tompkins was recently appointed to the 
Board of Directors of Pine Manor Junior 
College. 

The Indiana State Division has con- 
tributed $2500 to the Educational Center 
Building Fund as a Memorial to Dr. 
Hallie Farmer. 


President 


Director 


Wellesley College has appointed Dr. 
Laura Bornholdt Dean of the College and 
Professor of History. Dr. Bornholdt, a 
former AAUW Higher Education Asso- 
ciate, has also been Dean of Sarah Law- 
rence College and at present is Dean of 
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Women at the 
vania. 


University of Pennsyl- 

Dean Margaret Habein, who served as 
Convention Program Chairman for the 
Kansas City Convention, has been elected 
Vice-president of the National Council on 
Education. 

Dr. Margaret Justin, familiar to many 
members as a “Name Remembered 
Through AAUW Fellowships,” 


cently honored by Kansas State Univer- 


Was re- 


sity, where a new home economics build- 
ing has been named for and dedicated to 
her. Dr. Justin was Dean of the univer- 
sity’s School of Home Economics from 
1925 to 1954. 

Dr. Henrietta Melia Larson, a member 
of the Boston Branch, has just been ap- 
pointed a full professor of Harvard Uni- 
versity on the Harvard Business School 
Faculty. She is the fourth woman to hold 
a full professorship at Harvard. 

An article entitled ** Antinepotism Rules 
in American Colleges and Universities,” 
by Higher Education Associate Dr. Elea- 
nor F. Dolan and Margaret P. Davis (see 
October 1959 JouRNAL, p. 56) recently 
appeared in the Educational Record. 


UNESCO Resolutions 


President Hawkes attended the Septem- 
ber meeting of the United States Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, representing AAUW, 
which is once again a constituent member 
of the National 
several resolutions adopted at this meet- 
ing, those of immediate interest to AAUW 
are “that the Commission endorses in the 

Pomt V_ recently 
United Nations by 
President Eisenhower, which emphasizes 


Commission. Of the 


strongest terms the 


placed before the 
education through international action; 
that we urge the United States to support 
effectively he « mergency UNESCO pro- 
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gram in the Congo as a next slep in 
multilateral 
through educational enterprises in the new 
nations of the world; that we urge 
that more of UNESCO’s educational ef- 


forts be focused on the creative potentiali- 


strengthening co-operation 


ties of comparative education; that the 
Commission recommends .. . that a pro- 
posal, if made by the Director General, for 
the establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee in. . . education be supported.” 
The next the United 
States National Commission will be held 
in Boston in October 1961. The program 
will be devoted to Africa south of the 
Sahara. This is especially interesting to 
AAUW in view of our focus on the emerg- 


conference of 


ing nations. 

In early November, several members of 
the U.S. UNESCO secretariat met with 
Dr. Hawkes, Dr. Tompkins, Dr. Robins, 
Mrs. 
means of more effective co-operation be- 
tween the U.S. National Commission for 


UNES( ‘O and AAUW. 


and ‘Torres to discuss ways and 


Program Emphases 


Pursuing the decision of the AAUW Board 
at its February 19 meeting in favor of the 
setting up of special emphases in study 
the 
emphases for 1961-62 have been selected 


program areas, following program 
by pertinent committees: 

International Relations is centering its 
efforts on “The Emerging Nations of Asia 
and Africa.” 

Elementary and Secondary Education is 
concentrating on local, state, and Federal 
financing of schools. 

Status of Women is concerned with “* The 
College Woman as a Community Asset” 
and is particularly interested in exploring 
the extent to which women participate in 
community life and encouraging more dis- 
criminating participation. 

Legislative Program work will continue 
to emphasize education and international 
relations, in particular Federal aid to edu 
cation and Mutual Security, as it has for 


the past several biennia. 
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The Arts Committee will concentrate on 
relating the Arts program to the basic 
principles of AAUW. 

Mass Media will continue to give the 
major part of its attention to Educational 
TV. 

Social and Economic Issues will empha- 
size aging and mental health. 


October Errata 


On page 42 of the October JourNAL, the 
sentence the 
Board Foundation 
... should have read “On June 25, the 
AAUW page 42, 


paragraph two infers passage by the 1961 


“On June 25, Foundation 


elected as members 


Board .” Also on 
Convention of the Bylaws change neces- 
sary to elect these six Foundation mem- 
bers in 1963. Such convention action is, of 
course, not a certainty as yet. 

On page 49, Mrs. William Gardner’s 
middle initial should have been EL. 

On page 54, the name Katherine M ahaf- 


fay Lichmann should have read Katherine 


Mahaffay Luhmann and on page 55 the 
name Lucille Lieding McDaniel should 
have been Lucille Lieding Mitchell. 

The Dr. Mary C. Mckee Named Gift 
to the Anna L. Rose Hawkes Fellowships 
Endowment was contributed by the New 
London [Conn.| Branch and not by the 


Connecticut State Division page 55). 


New Publications 


Members interested in the what and how 
of AAUW’s Arts find the 


answers in Branch Arts Re sources, just off 


program will 
the press in a new ly revised and expanded 
third edition. This handbook for branch 
leaders includes augmented lists of arts 
films; circulating exhibition sources; study, 
studio, and branch meeting suggestions, 
A loose-leaf format 
encourages leaders to add their own ideas 


and orientation ideas. 


and programs, making it easy to preserve 
records for their successors. The price is 
$1.30. 


Higher Education offers two new publi 
cations. The first is “Higher Education 
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in Africa South of the Sahara, Selected 
Bibliography 1945-60,” compiled by Higher 
Education Dr. Eleanor F. 
Dolan. The only bibliography of its kind 
available, it was originally put together 
for an AAUW State Division as a resource 
for the Higher Education aspect of the 
Division’s co-ordinated study of the emerg- 
ing nations of Asia and Africa. Periodi- 
cals, newspapers, books, pamphlets, UN, 
and government publications are covered. 


Associate 


The price is twenty cents. 

Another new HE publication is “Col- 
lege Is Financially Possible,” by Eleanor 
KF. Dolan and Lilia Buday. This three- 
part financial re- 
sources for college, guidance, and infor- 
mation about college compiled by AAUW 
branches and State Divisions. The price 


bibliography covers 


is ten cents. 

“The Emerging Nations of Asia and 
Africa,” a syllabus for study with work- 
shop suggestions, has been made available 
by the International Relations Committee 
for thirty cents. The pamphlet was in- 
ilially prepared to assist IR chairmen in 
organizing study programs on this year’s 
IR emphasis. The syllabus presents dis- 
cussion questions, bibliography, and film 
suggestions on the new countries of Asia 
Africa as 


special problems, such as political, eco- 


and well as on some of their 
nomic, and social developments. 

The above publications are all avail- 
for Publications 
al the Educational Center, 2401 Virginia 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, 1D.4 


able from the Secretary 


Branch Opinion Poll 
Final 


Opinion Poll imdicate a 


tabulations of the 1960) Branch 
substantial in 
crease over previous years In milerest and 
participation. 


Phe 


committees wish to express their apprecia 


Levislative and subject matter 
tion for the co operation in the presenta 
tion of the Poll last 


branch program and Legislative commit- 


spring not only t 


tees but to the general membership as 
well. 
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illustrate the extent to 
which Opinion Poll discussion was stimu- 
lated in the branch: The care with which 
the poll forms were filled out and the vol- 
ume of comment, or explanatory notes, 
that reached the Legislative Office. 

Also the volume of mail containing 
questions about the program increased 
substantially during the months the Poll 
was under consideration in the branches. 

The following statistics from the 1960 
Opinion Poll analysis, as well as previous 
polls, also help illustrate the increased 
interest and participation, 

In forty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia, 897 branches participated, or 


‘Two things 


ANNOUNCING THE 2nd ANNUAL 
MEET THE PEOPLE 
AROUND THE WORLD TOUR 


Including Russia) 


60 DAYS— $3090 
clusive Ist class service 
HAWAII —JAPAN— HONG KONG— SINGAPORE — 


THAILAND — CAMBODIA — INDIA 
RUSSIA— AUSTRIA 


(Kashmir) — 


arts on Jur 
no want to see 


e 25th 


well as visit the fantast 


oul the world. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR FREE INFOR MATION 


EUNICE BRAKE 


reat Lakes, River Rouge, 





61.8 percent of the total AAUW branches 
organized when the poll was distributed. 
There was 45.7 percent branch participa- 
tion in the 1958 Poll. Forty states had 
branch participation of 50 percent or 
above, with two states, Maine and New 
Hampshire, reporting a hundred per- 
cent branch participation. No state re- 
ported 


2°09 
PII 


less than branch 


percent 
participation, 

Both the 1958 and 1960 Opinion Polls 
have been branch rather than individual 
membership polls; however, enough of the 
1960 Polls included estimates of branch 
membership participation to give some in- 
dication of member co-operation. Accord- 
25,750 
members participated in the formulation 
and adoption of branch recommendations 
for the 1960 Opinion Poll, or 17.8 percent 
of the total AAUW membership. 

Fifty-three branches participating in 
the poll did not indicate the number of 


ing to these branch estimates, 


members involved in the formulation and 
adoption of branch recommendations. The 
last membership poll conducted through 
the JouRNAL, in 1956, showed membership 
participation of only 4.33 percent. 


Leaflet 


{bout Foundation 


Members may wish copies of a new free 
leaflet entitled “The AAUW Educational 
Foundation.” Printed on vellum in black 
and gold, the flier describes the Founda 
tion’s major objectives, tells how it is gov 
erned, and reports on its accomplishments 
1958. Order 
from the Secretary for Publications 


since it was established in 


Regions Realigned 


Effective July 1, 1961, the North Atlantic 
and South Atlantic Regions of AAUW will 
be realigned as three Regions, to be known 
as “ North Atlantic,” “ Middle Atlantic,” 
“South Atlantic.” The new North 
Atlantic Region will consist of the New 
England states. Middle Atlantic will in- 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsy| 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and the Dis 


and 


clude 
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South Atlantic will 
comprise Virginia, West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

AAUW Board power to take this action 
is provided in the Association Bylaws. 

A nominee to the office of Vice-president 
from the new North Atlantic Region will 
be announced in the March JouRNAL. 


trict of Columbia. 


SEI Program Letters Available 


Are you interested in “The Consumers’ 
New World”? Do you know about “Semi- 
professional Volunteering’’? Do you yearn 
to express yourself on the annual branch 
report forms? 

SEL state chairmen last year expressed 
themselves on each of these through the 
monthly SEI Program Letter and _ its 
questionnaire. Now the SEI Committee 


is inviting a limited number of subscrip- 


tions for the cost of mailing (50 cents) on 
a first-come-first-serve basis. So drop a 
line to the SEI Office at the Educational 
Center if you wish to join the monthly 


One 


and critics! and all 


will be welcome. 


commentators 


Merrill-Palmer Scholarships 


Three scholarships are again being offered 
to AAUW members by the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit for summer workshops 
in child development, community organi- 
childhood 


life education 


zation, early 
family 


education, and 
‘These workshops, 
usually held during July and August, are 
designed for and 


teachers professional 


workers. Each carries two semester hours’ 
credit and each workshop is held for two 
weeks 

Full cost of room, board, and tuition 
are covered by the scholarships. For fur- 
ther information, write Dr. William W. 
Mckee, 71 Ferry Avenue East, Detroit 
2, Michigan. For application forms, write 
Christine Heinig, Associate in Elementary 
and Secondary Education at the Educa- 
tional Center. Completed forms must be 
returned to Miss Heinig no later than 
April 8. 
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Dr. Spiegel as Consultant 


In keeping with a policy established three 
years ago, the Arts Committee invited Dr. 
Rose Spiegel to its annual fall meeting. 
A psychoanalyst who has been working 
with the arts project of the Post Graduate 
Center for Psychotherapy at New York 
University, Dr. Spiegel is a recent con- 
tributor to the AAUW Journat (see May 
issue). Her comments on the value of re- 
search into spontaneous, non-verbal re- 
sponse to an art experience as a basis for 
participation or critical study led to a 
provocative discussion of their relation to 


AAUW’s Arts program. 


IFUW Clubhouses 


AAUW members traveling in Europe this 
year may be interested in accommodations 
available, for a nominal fee, at IFUW 
clubhouses in London, Paris, and Milan. 
To make arrangements, write directly to 
the respective clubhouses: Crosby Hall, 
Cheyne Walk, London, 5.W. 3, England; 
Reid Hall, 4 Rue de Chevreuse, Paris VI, 
France, and Casa Della Laureata, Via 
Ottorine Respighi 8, Milan, Italy. 

Make reservations early and take your 


AAUW membership card. 


Vew Headquarters Faces 


New additions to AAUW’s Ileadquarters 
Staff are Mrs. Fred Trimmer, Director of 
Food Services, and her assistant, Miss 
Edith B. Howard. Mrs. Trimmer is a 
graduate of Asheville College and took 
her dietetic internship at Sibley Hospital 
in Washington, D.C. She has been chief 
dietitian of Chestnut Lodge Sanitarium 
in Rockville, Md., and Casualty Hospital 
in Washington. Miss Howard is a gradu- 
ate of Hood College. She recently com- 
pleted her dietetic internship at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. 


Se eaasaaese: 


tel . 


Olympic athlete, Helsinki 


IF YOU'RE AN ADVENTURER AT HEART, 
YOU'LL LOVE MAUPINTOUR’S 1961 TOURS TO 


Scandinavia 
and Eastern 
Europe! 


INTRIGUED BY UNUSUAL PLACES? Like to get off 
the beaten path on your holiday abroad? The 
Companion Tour through Scandinavia and Eastern 
Europe does just that! included in this unique 
itinerary is the fairytale country of Denmark and 
Copenhagen, Sweden, Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow, 
White Russia, Warsaw, the Medieval Polish fortress 
city of Cracow, the High Tatras Mountains, Prague, 
Dresden in East Germany, East and West Berlin, 
Bremen and Hanover in West Germany, and Vejle on 
the Vejlefjord. The cost is only $1459, all inclusive 
from New York for 35 fun filled days, traveling in 
safety aboard jet airliners, comfortable motorcoaches, 
Gulf steamers and European trains. Choose the de- 
parture date that suits your schedule best, May 24, 
June 28 of August 2. All tours are under the lead- 
ership of an experienced American Tour Director and 
feature Tourist Class accommodations Listed are 
some of the other escorted tours included in Maupin- 
tour's program for 1961 


WESTERN EUROPE = Europe Traditional plus Hun 
gary, Yugoslavia and Berlin = France, Spain, Andorra, 
Majorca, North Africa = The Alps of 7 Nations @ Den 
mark-Sweden-Norway by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer 
es The Best of England-Wales-Scotland. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR «= Austria, Hungary, 


Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugosiavia @ The Four Nations: 
Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland @ Rus- 
sia by Motorcoach (4th consecutive year) @ Eastern 
Europe Adventure: comprehensive, 75 day. @ Collegiate 
Teacher: Central Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The 
Great Adventure Air Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna @ Cities 
of Central Asia: Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma 
Ata, plus Irkutsk, Siberia. = Balkans Grand Adven- 
ture: Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dal- 
matian Coast Cruise. 


THE MIDDLE EAST «= Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, 


Thebes. Plus Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, 
and italy. Departures each month. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of Maupintour’s 56 page 


Travel Guide (which includes all the itineraries for 
1961), see your Travel Agent or write Meiva cas s», 
J. Oldham, Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., > % 
Washington, D. , 


¢ ¢ 
inne 


»/-Maupintour 
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Study Discussion 

The International Relations committee of 
the Los Alamos [N.M.| Branch used a 
study-discussion technique to present a 
program about Latin America at a branch 


meeting. The purpose was to familiarize 
the audience with Latin American prob- 


lems and to point out gaps in American 
understanding of Latin America. 

The thirty 
into groups of ten. Each group had two 


members of the IR 


respectively as discussion leader and re- 


audience of was divided 


committee serving 
corder. The discussion leader presented 
“Should Latin America 
receive more U.S. aid?”’ “Should we ex- 
pect them to embrace our type of democ- 
racv?”’ ““What about Communism in 
Latin America?’’ “Does America 
a responsibility Latin 


and guided the discussion. 


the questions 


have 
toward American 


countries?” 


Join the Crusade 


How can your branch join the AAUW 
Crusade to develop a high public regard 
for college teaching as a career? Here are 
which 
found effective. 

The Denver [Col.] Branch maintains a 
roster of local women qualified for and in- 


projects several branches have 


terested in teaching college, either part 
time or full time. In Salina, Kan.; Fos- 
toria, Ohio, and Daytona Beach, Fla., the 
Higher Education committee acts as an 
information source for all sorts of groups 


student, church, professional, and so 
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talks about the Crusade to 
Great Books groups, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, the League of Women 
Voters, and the like. 

The Dallas [Tex. 
Branches are 


on and 


Arlington [Va.]| 
directing their Crusade ef- 


and 
forts to prospective teachers. Dallas pre- 
pared a statement on the advantages of a 
college teaching career and sent copies to 
all high schools and colleges in the area 
for counselors to give their students. And 
(Arlington is preparing a pamphlet to pro- 
mote interest in college teaching among 
high school students, particularly those 
gifted in English. 


Library Study Wins Citation 


Analy sis and expansion of public school 
libraries in Newark through the Newark 
{Del.| Branch’s has earned the 
branch a citation from Better Homes and 
Gardens magazine. 


effort s 


Newark’s project was 
outstanding 
among hundreds submitted in the first an- 
nual Action in 
ducted by the magazine, in co-operation 
with the National Education Association 
and the National School Boards Associa- 
tion. 


one of fifty cited as most 


Education program con 


Newark’s Elementary and Secondary 
Education committee began its study of 
public school libraries two years ago, with 
a view to measuring local libraries agains! 
American Library Association standards 
and to increasing use of school libraries. 


Data was gathered by committee members 


AAUW 
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through visits to principals and librarians 
of all schools in their district and through 
consultations with professional librarians. 

The final report includes a run-down of 
physical facilities in all local school librar- 
ies; a discussion of their book collections, 
staffs, services, and finances; recommen- 
dations; a bibliography, and two supple- 
ments: 1945 and 1960 ALA standards. It 
was distributed to the board of education, 
school principals, P.T.A. presidents, and 
library and school administrators. The 
board of education is keeping the report on 
its agenda until each recommendation has 
been implemented and has agreed to an 
annual school library 
branch. 

The results of the project to date are 
increased allocation for library books and 
more interest in and emphasis on school 
libraries by the schools and the public. 

A copy of the library study of the New- 
ark Special School District is available 
from Mrs. Robert C. Carter, 604 Dallam 
Road, Newark, Del., for a dollar. 


review by the 


Self- and Community Help 


The Arts program of the Green Bay |Wis.] 
Branch balances community development 
with branch study. The branch sponsors, 
as a community project, twenty Saturday 
morning art classes for students from pub- 
lic and parochial schools who are selected 
by their teachers. Green Bay pays the 


art teacher’s salary. Some fourteen branch 
members also participate in a dance work- 
shop under the direction of a qualified 
teacher. Classes are held on Saturday 
mornings for a ten-week period at the 


Y.W.C.A. 


Three R’s for Teachers 


A growing concern with the quality of 
teacher education and its effect on teacher 
recruitment led the Higher Education com- 
mittee of the San Mateo [Cal.] Branch, 
in co-operation with other branches in the 
area, to undertake a series of studies re- 
lating to these problems. 

The first step, a comparison of teacher 
education requirements as listed in various 
college catalogues with state requirements 
reported in the Manual of Certification 
Requirements, revealed a wide discrep- 
ancy among states in both the quality and 
the number of required _ professional 
courses. 

A second study was conducted by ques- 
tionnaire to find out how 741 California 
teachers evaluated their professional edu- 
cation. Replies indicated many repetitive 
and useless courses were required. In its 
report, the committee concluded that re- 
vision of professional requirements would 
attract more promising students to the 
teaching profession. 

The branch is now at work on a “ Con- 
tinuing Study of Teacher Training,” 


ask- 


RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 


The following form is suggested to those who wish to make gifts or bequests to the 
Educational Foundation Research Endowment Fund: 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Research Endowment Fund 
of the American Association of University Women Educational 
Foundation, a nonprofit corporation organized under the laws 


of the District of Columbia, the sum of 


dollars. 
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ing experienced teachers, through ques- 
tionnaires, what they think would consti- 
tute an interesting and useful preparation 
program. Once the study is completed, the 
San Mateo Higher Education committee 
will present the findings to teachers’ or- 
ganizations and the state board of educa- 
tion, with the eventual goal of revising 
the education code. 


Handbook for Parents 


How are sudden accidents at school han- 
dled? Where can you find outside profes- 
slow learners’? What ad- 
mits a child to class following a prolonged 


sional help for “* 


illness? Answers to these and many other 
questions which puzzle parents of school 
age children are provided in a booklet 
prepared by the {Mich.] 
Branch. 

Handbook for Parents, Kalamazoo Pub- 
lic Schools is a concise summary of educa- 
tional opportunities 
children 


Kalamazoo 


and problems for 


and adults in the Kalamazoo 


AAUW PINS AND CHARMS 


Both come in sterling silver, gold-filled, and 

in 10 karat gold. The charm, which has a 

link for a bracelet, can also be worn on a 

chain as a necklace. The pin has a safety 
catch. 


Prices include Federal Tax 


Order from Headquarters Secretary for Publications 
2401 Virginia Avenue N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


Ma eck ryat AAUW 


area. It was prepared by members of a 
four-year-old school problems study group 
which has been concerned with various 
problems and 
finally decided to compile some of their 


findings. A local business underwrote the 


aspects of local school 


cost of fourteen thousand copies which the 
branch is distributing free to the family 
of every school child. The branch also 
hopes to distribute the booklets to local 
industrialists. 

The attractive, handily indexed book- 
let includes sections on kindergarten and 
elementary 


grades, junior high, senior 
high, special education and special serv- 


ices, guidance and testing, the gifted child 
and summer school, adult education, and 
community free 


Paddington 


resources. For a 
Thelma Anton, 2031 


Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
cen 


copy, 
write 


Support for Hammarskjold 


At its October meeting, the Board of Di- 
the New York City 
adopted unanimously the following reso- 
lution in support of the Secretary-General 


of the UN: 
Whereas: The Charter of the 


tions proy ides for 
head the permanent secretariat which car 
ries out decisions of the UN. Whereas: Mr 
Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General, took 


measures in the 


rectors of Branch 


l nited Na- 


a Secretary-General to 


crisis of the Congo under 
resolutions from the Security Council, and 


his action was recently approved by the 
great majority of the members of a special 


Whereas 


government 


session of the General Assembly, 
The officer of the Soviet 
attending the Assembly has 
attacked Mr. Hammarskjold, and is in 
sisting on his Whereas: the 
(American Association of University Women 
has many 


chief 


repeatedly 
resignation, 


times gone on record in favor of 


collective action and the 


strengthening of 
the United Nations, Be Ir Resoivep: The 
Board of Directors of the New York City 
Branch of AAUW wishes to express full ap- 
proval of the role of the Secretary-General 


and desires to see him continue in office. 


A copy of this resolution was sent to Mr. 
Hammarskjold, President Eisenhower, the 
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U.S. Mission to the UN, Senator John 
Kennedy, and Vice-president Nixon. 

This action is in line with the branch’s 
attention to UN affairs. 


IBC’s Revised 


The second edition of a twelve-year-old 
handbook which proved so useful that 
schoolteachers requested a revised edi- 
tion has just been published by the 
Rockford [Ill] Branch. Titled The ABC's 
of Government, the handbook is notable 
for its clear, informative description of 
local government and how it works in 
Rockford, Rockford Township, and Win- 
nebago County. 

The first ABC’s was compiled in 1948 
by the branch’s Legislative committee to 
counteract apathy about local politics by 
informing citizens on local government. 
Information for the book was gathered 
through personal interviews with officials 
and heads of city, county, and township 
departments. 

The first edition of two thousand books 
was ordered by high school teachers, local 
boards of education and libraries, city 
and county officials, and individual citi- 
zens. By 1958, much of the information 
was out of date and after numerous re- 
quests for a revision the Education, Legis- 
lative, SEI, and Arts committees took on 
the job of revising the handbook. The 
for $1.50 from 
965 N. Court 


new edition is available 
Mrs. William Hale, Jr., 


Street, Rockford, Ill 


Patrons of the Arts 


\frican 
carvings are now in the permanent collec- 
tion of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Art Gal- 
lery, thanks to the Grand Rapids Branch. 
The branch donated money for the carv- 


Two eighteenth century wood 


ings while sponsoring the Gallery’s Golden 
Exhibition of African 
(See inside front cover.) 


Anniversary art. 


Several other local organizations joined 
the branch in publicizing Africa and Afri- 
can art during the month of the exhibit. 
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The P.T.A. and United Church Women 
gave patron teas, the public library ar- 
ranged a bibliography and book display on 
African art, and two speakers, the Presi- 
dent of the New York Urban League and 
a professor from the art department of 
Wayne University, 
Africa and African culture. 


near-by discussed 


POOSOSSOS SOHO SOSOO OOO OOOOOOOD 
BOOKING TOURS NOW 


Rr 6) 462 


THEATRE for CHILDREN 
PLAYS DANCE 


CONTACT FRANCES SCHRAM 


® BRIGGS MANAGEMENT ® 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOOOS 


BEESON TRAVEL BUREAU 


Offers 


FOR 


Educational —Cultural —Recreational 


Write today for further information 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Raise BIG FUNDS! 
Build YOUR TREASURY $50 to $ 
with this winning pl s been 80 st fu 
in Ladies’ Clubs, Sunday Schoo ASSES rorities 


Me 


1 Lodges, et You 
money Tis 
You and your gro a 
Hosiery, a quality best seller. Supplies sent and 


r Coastline Nylon 
you pay only sold and the 
customer «* turned 
We'll gladly nd yot det an returnabie 
samples to your next meeting. Please write 
nd give name of organ tion, nar vidress of 
President and Treasurer. Mail a postcard TODAY! 


COASTLINE HOSIERY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 354 — Dept. A Lewes, Delaware 
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H. eadquarters mail 


Contributions to this de partment are invited, 


Your “‘letter to the 


editor” will help to make this a worthwhile exchange of AAUW views. 


Vore Taxes? 
While there is considerable truth in Dr. Mabel 
Newcomer's article, “Issues Facing the States 
Public Service,” in the May 
AAUW Journat., it seems to me that it would 
be only fair to point out 


in Financing 


that the under- 
lying philosophy expressed by Dr. Newcomer 
represents only one point of view. 

Her ability to express herself vividly is to 
be commended, and the manner in which she 
knocks down the arguments of those who do 
not share her views is amazing. 

But the whole thing boils down, finally, to 
the individual's basic belief in what govern- 
ment can and should be. 

As Abraham Lincoln once said government 
should do only those things which people can 
not do for themselves. 


Most A Al W sure, 


keep within a budget, as my husband and | 


members must, | am 
must. There are many things which our family 
might like to have or do, but which, in plain 
language, we can not afford. We decide which 
things are essential to us, which are 
logical that 
follow the pattern. 
how much tax money will a given gov- 


not. 


it seems to me government 


could and should same 


First, 
ernmental subdivision from 


receive present 


sources? Then how can that money be spent 
to the best advantage ? 

Unfortunately, not everyone shares this 
view with me. There are too many taxpayers 
“Thev, of 
course, hope that the costs will fall on their 


And 


there are also too many persons in government 


who feel as Dr. Newcomer 


Says, 


neighbors more than on themselves.” 
policy-making positions like one of my col 
leagues in the Colorado Legislature, who said 
very frankly, “We must decide what we want 
to do and how much it will cost. Then is time 
enough to worry about where the money will 
come from.” 

Dr. Newcomer's 


afford to pay more taxes because our national 


argument that we can 


per capita income has increased 80 percent 
since 1938 looks very well in print, and for 
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someone who is retired and whose wants and 
needs may be modest, this may be true. 

As the mother of growing children, one of 
whom will be of college age in two short years, 
I find the problem of stretching income to 
provide for such education (which costs several 
times as much as it did in 1938 when I was in 
college) is a grave one. 

Since we live in a state where we already 
pay income, sales, state property and gasoline 
taxes, to name a few, plus local county, city 
and school district property taxes plus a city 
cigarette tax, I can not share Dr. Newcomer's 
view that my husband and I can easily afford 
more taxes or that this will keep us from over- 
like 


spending all their weekly allowances in one 


indulging ourselves naughty children 
visit to the candy store. 

Nor can I share Dr. Newcomer's implied, if 
not stated, belief that more (and more expen- 
sive) government better 


government. It is my considered opinion that 


will necessarily be 


i the governing bodi« s of city, sO hool district 
and state governments were to, approach the 
problem of economy in government soundly 


and honestly it would be possible to have 

necessary government services without a con- 
stantly growing “tax burden” on all of us. 

AnnE M. THompson 

Co Publishe r. Daily (ax tte, 


Rocky Ford, Col. 
Se ptember 1960 


It seems to me that Mrs. Thompson has missed 
the main point of my argument. I do not share 
whom she 


the views of the colleague 


quotes 
as saving that legislators should decide what 
to do and then worry about where the money 
is to be found. I am arguing for balancing 
the advantages of expanding government serv- 
ices against the cost to the taxpayer. It is true 
that I believe that growing urbanization re- 
quires expansion of government services at the 
state and local level. But it does not follow that 
this leads to ertshment, or 


IMpPor even to 
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diverting a larger proportion of our national 
income to these purposes. 

There is no rigid limit to the taxes that our 
economy will bear. Not only can government 
services contribute directly to living standards; 
they can increase the national income. A well- 
educated population is more productive than 
a poorly educated one; and there is evidence 
that our large corporations, when locating new 
plants, are more concerned with the quality of 
government services such as highways, police 
and fire protection, and water supply, than 
with the local tax rate. 

The real burden of taxes arises from faulty 
tax systems. It is as important to have 
equitable taxes as it is to have wise expendi- 
ture of revenues. An equitable tax is less bur 
densome than an inequitable one. And tax 
moneys well spent can yield more benefits 
than much private spending. Citing the finan 
cial problems of one family is not sufficient 
There 


always be hardship cases. The important point 


evidence of excessive taxation. will 
is that the average family in this country today 
has more purchasing power after taxes than 
ever betore; and the proportion of the national 
income going to civilian public purposes has 
gone down, not up, in the past twenty years 
This suggests that we can afford better schools 
and other public services if we want them 
Do we? Will we profit more by better schools 
or reduced taxes? Those who would keep local 
look to the 


rate. Most families with two or three children 


taxes down should rising birth 
in the public schools are costing their com 
munities far more than they themselves con 
tribute in local taxes for all purposes 

These are generalities and in the end we 


Taking Mrs 


mber of the 


must deal with specifics Phomp 


son’s own state, has she as a me 


Colorado legislature considered the possibility 
of more effective state equalization of the local 
tax base? And does she believe that the ear- 
marking of the sales tax for old age assistance, 
which has led at times to higher old-age 
assistance payments in Colorado than in any 
other state, is the wisest use of this money? 
These are the kind of decisions we must make, 
and they can only be made by reviewing state 
and local taxes and expenditures one by one 

MasBet Newcomer 


Word From Japan 


We should like to express our great regret over 
the present situation in our country, resulting 
in the postponement of President Eisenhower's 
visit to Japan. We look forward to the day 
when we may welcome the President of the 
United States to our country, and pray that 
this regrettable incident will not in any way 
mar the relationship between our two coun 
tries or between our two associations. 
With best wishes to the members of your 
Association, I remain 
TAKEKO YOSHIDA 
Pr ident 


Japane se Association of 


Univer ity Women 


Reading W ith Interest 


interest Dr Rose 
Experience of Art,” 
which appeared in the AAUW Journat. 


lave been reading with 
I | I 1 tl 


Spiegel’s article, “*The 


[ should like to compliment you. It is especially 


rewarding to see such information being dis 
seminated through these channels 

Russece E. Day 

President, Washington Art 

Association; President Elect 


Pacific Arts Association 





A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


information on Association policy, Board action, 
and the like—DR. PA T AP 


MEMBERSHIP 


(1) eligibility problems branch 
membership policies, and branch organization — 


foreign degrees 


RS. RUTH B. BARNE 


(2) status of individual member, -ecords of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen —f R PER 


change of 
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Orders for publications — 


c A N 

Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields —the appropriate a ite 
3 3 page | t iF j j? 


Fellowships applications, awards, and adminis- 
tration —Dk. RUTH F TTINGER 


Journal Editor, publications, 


B. f YETTE 


public relations — 
Publicity —MRS. MARY 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
S ELEANOR J. Sie 


legai questions —M 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


{MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL 


BALANCE 


As at June 


SHEET 
30, 1960 


ASSETS 


urrent General Funds 


Investments at book 
value $41,662.61 

Cash in Bank and on Hand 

Deposits and Other Assets 

Account Receivable — AAl 


Foundation, Inc 14 


$1,055.45 
00,079 .94 


10,562.03 


3,900 .00 
Tora, — Current Gen I D* $275,597 .42 


lant Funds 
Inves.ment in 
vaiues 
Land and Buildings at 1634 Eye Stree 
and 826 Connecticut Avenue, N.W 
Washington, D.( old for $500,000.00 
after balance sheet date).... oe $402,100.50 
Furniture and Equipment...... 81,578.18 
Torat — INVESTMENT IN PLANT $483,687 .68 
nexpended Plant Funds 
Loan Receivable — AAUW Educati 
Foundation, Inc.. 


I 


30,000 .00 


$513,687 .68 


lorat — Piant Funps 


$789,285.10 


————S 


rOTAI 


LIABILITIES 


Current Genera! fund 
Restricted Funds... ‘ . $ 27,471.47 
Accounts Payable and Accr 27,131.95 
Deferred Income 


1,464.00 
Administrative Reserve 0,000 ,00 


62,000 .00 
74,530 .00 


ied Expenses 


Special Contingency Reserve 
Principal of Endowed Life Memberships 


Tora, — Current Genera Funps 


Plant Funds 
Net Investment in Plant peceees 
Mortgage Payable to AAUW Fellow 
Fund Trust (paid after 
date). 
Unexpended Plant Funds 


balance 
550,000 00 
30,000 .00 
Tora, — Piant ! $513,687 .68 


TOTAI ee $789,285.10 
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For the year ended June 30, 1960 


WOMEN 


FUND 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
{IND EXPENDITURE 


July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960 


Current Income 
Dues 


Individual Membe« 
Corporate Members 
JOURNAL 
Food Service 
Income From Investme 
Program Materials 
Reinstatement Fees 
Internal Services 
Miscellaneous 


Tora, CuRRED 


urrent Expenditures 


Elected Officers and Committ 

Salaries and Employee Benefits 

Office Operation 

Headquarters Operation 

Public Relations, Publications, and Pub 
licity 

Study and Promotion Programs 

International 
Women. 

Administration 

lood Service 


Federation of University 


Allocation of Administrat 
to AAUW Educational I 


ive Expenses 
indation, In 
Torat OPERATING EXPENSES ‘ 75,214.17 

l'ransfer to Convention Fund 
rransfer to Unexpended Plant Funds for 

Depreciation. . ll 
Allotments to AAUW Educational! Founda- 

on, Inc.... 


21,000 .00 


200 .0O 


Tora, Current EXPENDITURES 


Excess or Income Over EXPENDITURE FOR 
rue Fiscau YEAR.... 


Disposition Thereof: 
lo Administrative Reserve naee .» $ 67,894.71 
lo Special! Contingency Reserve. . 10,000 . 00 
TOTAI . . $ 77,894.71 
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ANALYSIS OF 


General Fund, Cont’d 
RESTRICTED FUNDS 


Balance, July 1, 1959 


ANALYSIS OF — 
ADMINISTRATIVE RESERVE Allotments From Budget for Convention 
° es 22,500 .( 


and IFUW Conference oe 
Convention Income and Conference Ices 
$ 50,000.00 


159 Convention Expense. 


j 
sstments esee < : 
State Presidents Conference. 


1961 Convention Expense 
IkUW Conference. .. 


Torat 


» Special Contingency 
to AAUW Education 
Ine 
House Conference 


- vam eeReere™ ANALYSIS OF UNEXPENDED 
PLANT FUNDS 


ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


1,000 00 


50,000 .OO 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, INC. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Totat — ¢ 
FuNDs 
Endowment Funds 
Inv stments t 


value $2,5,¢ 


Tora, — F e_towsaips Proar 


Research Funds and Admin 
Current Research | 


Cash in Ban 
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Furniture and Equipmen 1,598.63 


31,605,248 .16 


Tora, — INVESTMENT IN 
13,747 .48 


Toran — EDUCATIONAL 


LIABILITIES 


Fellowships Program 
Current Restricted Fund 
Fellowships and Aw 


International Grant 


ves 


Tora — Cur: 
rUNDS 


Endowment I 


Principa 
Reser 


100 .OO 
160 . SU 


LOTAI 


CURRENT 
AND 


RESEARCHILE FUNDS 


ADMINISTRATION 


{NALYSIS 
INCOME AND 


OF CURRENT 
EXPENDITURE 


July I Ji 30, 1960 


Income 


Grant Fron 


AA 


Expenditure 
Salaries and km ‘ el t ce : 179.59 


Administr 1,141.81 


74,721.40 


Ex ss or Incom! 
ror rue Fiscat YEAR 
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EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


ANALYSIS OF UNEXPENDED 


PLANT FUNDS—BUILDING 


1959... ; 355,382. 


ms. 


m AAUW Gen 


87 


14 


vO 


$1,008,953 .15 


Construct 
burniture i 
Campaign Expense 


Other Expens 


ANALYSIS OF UNEXPENDED 
PLANT FUNDS—FURNITURE 
{IND EQUIPMENT 


rom AAUW 


| } 
i : 


Genera! Fund 


hk } 
Replace 


ment 


ment 


Balar 


FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAM 


ANALYSIS OF CURRENT 
RESTRICTED FUNDS 


me From Investments 


Grant I AAUW ¢ 


rom 


EOCABc cccccce 


Deduct 


International Grants 5,708 


Fellowships Stipends ee eae oone 129,500 
Transfers to Principal of Endowment 

Funds..... . 32,089 
Salaries and Employee Benefits 1h7 
Fellowships Committees 


pe 1,042 
Administrative and Other Expenditures. . 


37,125 
Torau.. 


e, June 3), 1 


Balan 


68 
UU 


50 
US 
64 
51 





Fellowships Program, Cont’d 


ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPAL 


OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


$2,022,620 


Add 
Contributions Received 68.962 
Transfers From Current Restricted Fund 32 O89 
Bb Ju 30, 1960 $2,124,572 
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To the 
American Association of University Women Educationa 
Foundation, Inc. 


American Association of University Women and t 


We have examined the Fund Balance Sheets of American 
Association of University Women and American Associa 
tion of University Women Educational Foundation, In 

as at June 30, 1960, and the related Financial Statements 
for t fiscal year then ended. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standard 

and accordingly included su tests of the ace 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 








ounting 
necessary in the circumstances, 

the accompanying Fund Balance Sheet o 
and related Financial Statements present fairly the 
of the nizations as at 


and the results of their operations for t 


In our opinion 
finan 
position aforementioned or 
June 30, 1960 
fiscal year tl 


en ended, in conformity with generally accepted 


applied on a consistent basis 





REGARDIE AND BROOKS 
Certified Publ 1 ‘ 
Washington, D.( 


October 1, 1960 


The arcade toward the Twenty 
fourth Street side of the Educational 
Center gave opportunity this 
unique view of the tower 


for 





Gladys Murphy Graham 


LADYS MURPHY GRAHAM'S work and interests embraced European polities, the 

y organization of the Lnited Nations, the « amps of migrant workers in California. 
the organization of the Women’s Reserve of the Navy, methods to combat Nazi 
propaganda, and children’s books. Into all her work Mrs. Graham threw an un 
usually keen intelligence and an absorbing devotion. 

All of Mrs. Graham's life was spent in an academic atmosphere which, she said 
“breathed freedom.” She was born into the family of a professor of the University 
of Kansas and her husband was a professor of the University of California. Littl 
wonder that she led a Vigorous life as student. writer. and lecturer. In the early 
days of the Nazi movement, Gladys Graham studied and wrote on the methods used 


to mold the minds of young people This led to her interest in the use of children’s 


books to cultivate international goodwill and understanding. Her publications in 
this field included “The List of Books Building for International Attitudes in Chil 
dren.” “Around the World Book Cruise.” and “Today's Books for Children and 
Pomorrow’s World.” 

Gladys Graham served the AAU W in numerous capacities, including Vice-presi 
dent from the South Pacific Region. As a member of the Lnoternational Relations 
Committee, she wrote a handbook for International Relations Chairmen entitled 
“We karn the Future” which has been used widely by AAU W studs groups. ‘Uhe 


1957 convention of the California State Division set up the Gladys Murphy Graham 
Fellowship which has been contributed annually the last three years 


kor other sketches of women for whom AAU NW Fellowships are named, see Name 
Remembered Through AAU Fellowships, by Ruth W. Prvon 


order from Secretar 
for Publications. $1.00 


The following form of bequest Is suggested to those who wish to make the 
Fellowships Fund a beneficiary in their wills 


I hereby give. devise, and bequeath to the Fellowships Fund of 


the American Association of University Women Educational 


Foundation to be held and administered in 


accordance with the terms of the Deed of Trust establishing 
said Fund. 





FR 


FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 





HIGHER EDUCATION 
College and University Facts and Figures 
Women and Higher Education 


The Community Junior College 
How You Finance Higher Education 


Higher Education Legislation, 1961 
Choice Readings of Last Ten Years 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Changing Africa, 


Introduction to India, 


The World’s Refugees: Everyone’s Con- 


cern, 


MASS MEDIA 


The oe Behind the Printed Page. 


Television wre in Hagerstown. 


the College en and the Mass Media. 


Children oud Television in hae. 
ARTS 

Writing. 

Music. 

Senna Arts Resources. 

Living Theatre. | 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


AAUW Adopts Its Legislative Program; 
AAUW snpromnenite Its Lagistative Pro- 
gram. 

Resume of AAUW Legislative Activity. 


saateiathen Roundup. 


ELEMENTARY & SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Issues in Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


Modern Foreign Language Kit 


Educational Standerds for Children Under 
Six. 4 


The Gifted and Education. / 


Guidance. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMICISSUES 


Current Issues Kit, 


Aging Kit. 


Social and Economic Issues. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Money Management Portfolio. 


Suggestions for Money Management 
Study Groups, 


The Law and Today’s Woman, |! 


Education for Leadership 


FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAM 


Investment in Creative Scholarship, 


Names Remembered —— AAUH 
Fellowships, 


Acknowledgment Cards. | 


AAUW Fellowships. 


Announcement of AAUW Graduate Fel- 
lowships and Grants for Women 1961-62 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO SECRETARY FOR PUBLICATIONS, 2401 VIRGINIA AVE. N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C 
Make checks payable to AAUW 








